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ABSTRACT 
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FOREWORD 



DOROTHY BRACKKN, president of IRA Jurint,' the school year 1965 1966, 
appt)inted a volunteer tutor ct)mmittee to l) explore volunteer tutor 
programs, 2) investigate ira's responsibility in this area; and 3) rec- 
ommend ways of contributing if ira does have a responsibility. H. 
Alan Robinson was appointed chairman of the exploratory commircee 
whose membership aiso included Thomas Edwards, Jerr;,- Parsley\ 
Sidney Ranch, and Harry Singer. As a result of exploring program.s 
and publications, the committee unanimously recommended that 
IRA publish a "booklet devoted to specific aids in reading for those 
people working in volunteer tutoring programs.** 

The 1966 1967 Volunteer Tutor Committee, appointed by Presi- 
dent Mildred Dawson, consisted of Sidney Rauch (chairman), Doris 
Baxter, Thomas Edwards, Harry Singer, and Alfred Weinstein. This 
committee phiyed a major role in offering suggestions for the publi- 
cation. In fact, its chairman is the editor of the publication, and three 
of the committee members have authored chapters. 

Although there are several bot)ks on the market concerned with 
the volunteer tutor, this particular publication presents, in my 
opinion, the necessary specifics long needed by organizers of volunteer 
programs and the volunteer tutors themselves. The outstanding 
educators who authored this publication have presented numerous 
ideas and practical suggestions which can immediately be put to use. 
This booklet makes a major contribution to the field. 

The editor of the volume points out that the chapters were written 
with the volunteer tutor in mind. An attempt was made to keep the 
language simple and the suggestions specific. However, there are 
bound to be certain terms and concepts that require further explana- 
tion. Where possible, the volunteer tutor should seek the assistance 
of experienced teachers or reading specialists if f .rther clarification 
is needed. Directors or coordinators of volunteer programs ought to 
take the time to properly introduce and explain the key features of 
the handbook to the tutors. It is hoped that the volunteer tutor 
will extract what is specific and meaningful for him. Certainly, the 
tutor cannot digest the entire book at one sitting; perhaps he will 
find something new and helpful at each reading. 

Eight reading specialists from various sections of the country 
contributed their expertise to the handbook. Each concentrated on 
his own area of specialization and included those techniques and 
materials he considered most essential. Editor Rauch reports that 
while efforts were made to achieve continuity and unity of purpose, 
the style and contribution of individual authors have been retained. 
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The reader will :ii;ree that the book has continuity an^.1 un iry of 
purpose. unJoubtcJly a result ot caretul eJitinu and, the quality ot 
the author contribucions. Thanks nni^t also 1:0 to Rtta Gold and 
julia Hie us, supervisors ot* ^'olunteer tutor programs on Lon^ Is hind, 
who contributed the practical results of their experience to this 
publication 

H. Alan Roiunson, Presidoit 
International Readini; Association 

1967 1968 



The International Readinij; Association attempts, through its pub- 
lications, to provide a forum ft)r a wide spectrum of opinion on 
readini;. This policy permits diveruent viewpoints without as- 
sumini,' the endt)rsement of the Association. 
O iv 
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AN OVERVIEW 

THIS MA\nfu>oK IS Jcsi uncJ tor riuors who will he work in with 
chilJren, ;ulolcsccius, or aJults. In most insraiiccs, rlic principles, 
practices, aiKl niarcri.ils JcscnbcJ arc JirccrcJ to the junii)r hi^^h 
an J senior hmli school stuJent or Jropout who requires spcc'al 
rcaJini: help. However, application ot techniques can be niaJe to 
aJults or to younusters who are in the interineJiate i^raJes. The most 
important' thmu is that help be uiven. 

Thouuh the writers have JescribeJ practices that have been suc- 
cessful in volunteer programs, there is no "best" niethoJ. Whatever 
metiu)J or technique helps the student is the "best * methoJ. One 
must rely on the intelhi;e'^.ce, sensitivity, and ingenuity of the tutor 
to reach those who are in need. Motivation and assurance of success 
are basic to all volunteer programs. 

A brief description of the contents of this handbook follows: 
Chapter I stresses the basi-: principles of uood reading instruction and 
a suggested traming program for tutors. Also included are some 
techniques ot counseling that can be adapted by the tutor, plus some 
recommended teacher-tra.ning texts. 

Chapter II discusses the all-important aspects of understanding 
the person who seeks help. This person is ditVerent; and, according 
to Edwards, "you must accept and respect the 'cultural cocoon* in 
which he has grown up, even though it contrasts sharply with your 
own. " ' 

Chapter HE rakes one to rhe tirst important instructional step - 
the diagnosis of reading difhculties. \o one can plan an effective 
program without knowing the reading strengths and weaknesses of 
the student. Carner suggests some practical approaches to diagnosis, 
both formal and informal. Included is a most helpful informal read- 
ing inventory. 

fn (Chapter l\\ Shohen describes some functional reading activities 
that should stimulate the reluctant reader. Also included are de- 
tailed descriptions of the "Language-I'xperience Approach** and the 
^'Directed Reading Activiry.'* Tltese are two reading methods rhar 
have proved their worth through the vears and can be adapted by 
the volunteer tutor. 

Singer in Chapter \* discusses that important foundation of the 
reading proceys word recognition. Basic principles, lesson planning, 
and a suggested sequence for teaching word recognition techniques 
are included. 

The need to improve comprehension in reading is covered by 
Shepard in Chapter VI. Six basic comprehension skills arc analyzed, 
and specific suggestions are given for the development of these skills. 
Q vu 
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Chapter provides some spcciiic suggestions for the organiza- 
tion i)t' volunteer tutor prouninis, SanJel includes representative 
applicatiDn forms, sanij^le lesson plan outlines, anJ contact sheets to 
give structure to the prognnn. Also includeJ are JetaileJ descriptions 
of tiiree representat: ^'e volunteer programs. 

The important to) ic ot materials is covere«.l in chanters Vlll and 
IX. Pope provides a complete listing of materials for the elementary 
and secondary level in Chapter while in Chapter IX Summers 
furnishes a most comprehensive listing of materials .or adult basic 
education. Bi) h lists sjiould provide an excellent source for the 
tutor who is fying to find tlie "right" instructional material for 
his student. 

The writers believe that a careful reading of these chapters will 
provide greater insight into the reading process and make better 
tutors. However, the actual tutor-student instructional setting is the 
real test. The authi)rs can only suggest and hope. The tutors must 
!x' realistic and practical. Whatever technique or material "reaches" 
the student is WL)rth considering. Keep in mind the maxim, "If it 
works, its good." 




A GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

From "\\)lunteer \*ic\vs/* National School Volunteer Prot^rani, 
Public Education Association, January 1967 

THE roLLowiN'o DEriNiTioNs are listed for those volunteers who rnay 
be hearing words and phrases applied in ways that will not be found 
in the dictionary. The definitions are given in specific relation to the 
way in which tlie terms are being used in school volunteer programs. 

Auxiliary Personnel: All personnel within the '^chool who are not 
licensed teiichers but whose services are used to relieve the teacher 
and other professionals of noninstructional duties or to give special 
help to children. The term is used interchangeably with para- 
professionals and subprofessionals. It may refer to both paid and 
unpaid people. 

Centralization: A concentration of authority and administration in a 
central headquarters. 

Coordination: Acting together in a smooth, concentrated way for the 
accomplishment of common purposes. 

Decentrali:iation: Dispersion or delegation of functions, powers, and 
authority from central headquarters to regional or local people. 

Educationally Disadvantaged: Referring to pupils from a home environ- 
ment where formal books, language, cultural enrichment, etc, are 
minimal or nonexistent. 

Enrichment: The use in the classroom or school of volunteers' special 
talents and skills; making available to school children educational, 
cultural, and recreational experiences not readily available through 
the schools. 

Individual Help Programs: Services to children, usually on a one-to- 
one basis, in order to provide the motivation and experience necessary 
for achievement. 

Inner City: The areas of a city which have a high concentration of 
poor housing and slum conditions. 

Para professionals: See Auxiliary Personnel, 

Paid Aide: A paraprofessional ; sometimes known as a school aide, a 
teacher's aide, an auxiliary aide, a classroom assistant, etc. 

School Volunteer: Any unpaid person who ofTers services to children in 
or out of school in a school related program, 
O ix 
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School \ 'oln)inwr Pvo^wnu: Any school related prouram, involvint; un- 
paid volunteers tVoni the iiener.il coininuniry, whose purpose is ro 
help the schools meet the neeJs oi children. 

hi-School Pyo2,nnu. N'olunteer pro^Ljram takini^ place in the school 
building diirini^ the scIuk)! day. 

Out-of-School Program. \'olunteer program taking place out of the 
school building after school, in the evening, or on Saturday. 

After-School Program. X'olunteer program taking place in the 
school building after the school dav. 

Special PJucatiou Pro^jram: A program in which volunteers offer ser- 
vices to children who cannot be coiitained in a regular classroom; 
for example, the mentally retarded, the physically handicapped, the 
emotionally disturbed. (This term is also used by many educators to 
describe special programs that are part of the total educational \ ''o- 
gram-" with or without volunteer tutors.) 

Suhprojesstonal: See Auxiliary Personnel. 

Tutorial Program. Service to young people, generally on a one-to-one 
basis, usually in secondary schools, concentrating on specific subject 
matter. The ten*! tutorial program is sometimes used interchangeably 
with "individual help programs" on the elementary school level. 
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CHAPTER I 



What the Volunteer Tutor Should 
Know About Reading Instruction 

SlDNKY j. RXUCH 
Hofstr.i University 

THI-: AVFRAOE voluntecT tutor possesses qualities that are basic to the 
success of any readint; prouram: I) a desire to help, 2) enthusiasm 
for the proi;ram, 3) a likn\u for people, 4) time to devote to the pro- 
gram, and 5) a willingness to learn. While these qualities do not 
guarantee the success of any program, no program can be successful 
without these qualities as a foundation. 

Albert Harris a recognized authority in the Held, has stated, 
The most important single characteristic of a good remedial teacher is his 
redl liking for children. The liking must be genuine— children quickly detect 
the difference between a warm, friendly person and one who puts on a show 
of friendliness without reallv feeling that way Appearance.dress, age, speech, 
th.'orerical knowledge, experience all these are less important than a gen- 
uine fondness for children as they are, complete with their faults and annoy- 
ing habits. 

This most important single characteristic a real liking for children ~ 
als(^ applies to the adolescent and adult as well. In many instances, 
the understanding and sensitivity of the tutor to the problems of the 
adolescent or adult far outweigh that tutor's lack of knowledge about 
specific reading techniques. Many expert;, in evaluating new read- 
ing techniques, have often wondered whether the improvement has 
been due to the new techniques or method or to the amount of indi- 
vidual attention and interest given by the teacher tothechild or adult. 

But "love IS not enough." \'olunteer tutors must have some 
understanding and training in basic instructional techniques. They 
must also realize that there are serious limitations to what they can 
and cannot do. Thus, it is recommended that each volunteer tutor 
have at least ten hours of instruction (preferably in three to five 
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sessions) uikIlt the supervisit)ii o( knowleJueable personnel. One 
realizes tlint this reconinien Jatioii is not always possible to fulhlU 
but it is niaJe with the hope that certain stani.hu\ls will be met. 
Where possible, t\v: trainini^ sessions should consider the following 



1. Basic principles of readinc instruction 

A. The nature of the readinu process 

B. Why pupils succeed or fail in readini; 

C. Expectations and limitations t)f the volunteer tutor 

2. Simple Diagnostic Techniques (see Chapter III) 

A. Use of basic word lists 

B. Informal graded paragraphs 

C. Phonetic inventories 

3. The Fundamentals of Reading 

A. Word recognition techniques 

B. Basic cc)niprehension skills 

4. The Study Skills (with application to specific, immediate prob- 
lems) 

A. How to locate information 

B. How to evaluate information 

C. How to organize information 

5. Personal or recreational reading 

A. Recognition and understanding of reading interests 

B. Sources of "hiuh-interest, low-vocabularv** hooks (see Chap- 
ters VHI, IX)' 

C. Use of the library 

6. Case Studies 

A. Descriptions of persons who seek help 

B. Representative cases to show what can be done 

C. Analysis of successful aspects of in:;truction 

7. Representative Lessc)ns (see Chapters IV, \', \T, \TI) 

A. For word recognition activities 

B. For comprehension skills 
C For study skills 

D. The directed reading activity 

8. Methods and Materials 

A. Programed materials 

B. Initial Teaching Alphabet 

C. Laubach method 

D. Langi?age — experience 

E. Word games 



topics; 
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The following basic principles of rcadini: instruction should be 
kept in minJ as the preceJint,' topics are covered in training; sessions. 

1. Learning to re^J is a complex process, and no one has been able 
to describe the best method for teaching children or adults to 
read. Too many different factors are involved intellectual, 
enu)tionaK social, and physical - for any one method or procedure 
to tit all individuals. Therefore, one must be flexible in his ap- 
proach, and his methods must take into account the needs und 
interests of the student. 

2. Reading is more than the ability to pronounce words correctly. 
Gray 2) emphasized that there were four main components in 
tile reading process: word perception, comprehension of the ideas 
represented by the words, reaction to these ideas, and assimilation 
or integration of the ideas with previous know ledge orexperience. 

3- The more experiences an mdividual brings to the printed symbol, 
the better are the chances for reading improvement. Thus, it is 
important for the tutor to take advantage of the reader's back- 
ground and relate it to the printed word. The language-exper- 
ience approach (described in Chapter will frequently prove 
helpful when the average textbook or workbook fails to motivate 
the student. 

4. Successful instruction is based on careful diagnosis of the in- 
dividuaPs academic and emotional needs. While the volunteer 
tutor is limited in this area, diagnosis of word recognition tech- 
niques and comprehension skills should be emphasized. Selected 
word lists and graded paragraphs (for testing comprehension 
skills) can be used by the volunteer tutor. 

5. Marii)n Monroe, coauthor of Vomniation fovP^eddin^, once spoke of 
the 3 R's of remedial reading namely, relationship, release, and 
reeducation. 

One must remember that the "average'' remedial reader is a 
frustrated individual. In all probability, he has been frustrated 
for years in his attempts to improve his reading. He needs to 
feel that he is being given a fresh start and that he is not bein^i^ 
prejudged. So the first important step is the vdcU'tonshtp of mutual 
respect between tutor and student. The release means that the 
student is relaxed and secure enough to devote his mental, emo- 
tional, and physical energies to the task at hand, i.e., learning 
to read. The neducatio}! stands for the teaching process which 
can only be successful if the previous 2 R*s have been established. 




li'/hit the ! 'ohoUiWr 'iKtor Should Know 

There is iK*c\t lor a t'lvsh iuu! JilTcrLMn approach to reading in- 
struction. The usual readiiii; texts aiiJ phonics workhooks rep- 
resent symbols of hiilure to the stuJent. Me probably has haJ 
some remedial instruction without success") and needs a new ap- 
proach and different materials. One of the most frustrating 
things that can ha|^|vn to a tutor is the remark by tiie student, 
"Tve had that before/' 

Beju'in teaching at the student s instructional level or below. This 
principle involves an understanding of the concepts of i>i.\truc- 
tio}ijl level, fru\n\itio>i L'vel, hhlcpc^iiL'^t L'wl, and lH\iy'ni^ dipacity 
/cit'/ see Chapter III). Thus, one session should be devoted to 
the theory and use of the informal reading inventory, (lor pur- 
poses ot intorminu the volunteer tutor, the following references 
should be considered: i'o^ohLitioHs of ]\<.\hli>i\i^ lustinctioti by tim- 
mert lk*trs, American Book Company, Cdiapter 21 \Cii\uLul SelcctioNs 
for hifoiD/jl Rt'jJhiii^ Dij\i^Hosis by Nila Banron Smith, New York 
Tniverstcy Press; and Cii(idi>i\!^ tl.w Keudhi^^ Pvo\r^\\a>i by H, Alan 
Robinson and Sidney j. Ranch, Science Research Associates, 
Chapter 7.) 

Assignments should be brief, concrete, and well motivated. Op- 
portunities for success, particularly during the lirst two or three 
sessions, should be available and evident to the student. The 
student must see evidence of progress or the program will have 
another dropout. 

The tutor's attitude must be an encouraging and optimistic one. 
His enthusiasm can be ctMuagious and the student will respond 
better if the general instructional atmosphere is an optimistic t)ne. 
Remedial instruction in the volunteei program has many of the 
aspects ot a good counseling situation. A very helpful summary 
of the basic techniques of counseling that can be adapted by 
volunteer tutors is presented by Otto and McMenemy (3). This 
listing is reprinted with permission of the authors and publisher: 

1 . Drop tlic authoritative teacher role Be an intercstcJ human bcini». 
1. (loninuitiic.itc by tratisrnitting attitudes and feelings. Oo this by being 
real; it is more etfettive than simply to use words. 

3. .Vrr.inge the physical setting so as to be close to the pupil. Do not sit 
behind the desk, bat rather share the desk bv having the pupil sit at the 
side. Til is is a rechniLjue that good remedial teachers have long applied. 

4. Talk only aboiit {)tie third of the time when the pupil discusses his prob- 
lems. This gives him the opportunity to do most of the talking and 
shows that you are interested. 

5. Ask cjuestiotis that cannot be answered with yes or no. Instead of saying, 
■"Do you like to read^" sav, "What do you dislike abuit reading?" 
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6. Ask cjucstions usini; the declarative tone o( voice. Otherwise you may 
sound like an interroijator. 

7. Do not interrupt the pupil when lie is talking. This Communicates that 
what he has to say is important. However, it he digresses from the sub- 
ject, focus him back on the subject by saying, "How does this apply to 
the subject we started talking about?** or *'\Vhat does this mean to you?** 

8. Give the pupil silence in which to think. Realize tliat there will be peri- 
ods of silence during which the pupil is thinking. This take practice, 
for in normal conversation silence produces a feeling of awkwardness, 

9. Move the focus trom intellectual thought to emotional feelings when 
feelings are being discussed. Ask such questions as, "What does this 
mean to you?*' and "How did you feel about that?** (See the following 
three techniques.) 

10. Observe and interpret nonverbal clues. Notice when the pupil moves his 
body or cries or drums liis fingers. It is important to understand the rela- 
tionship between his nonverbal clues and the subject being discussed. 

11. Be alert to notice a change m the rate of speech, a change in the volume 
of speech, or a change in the pitch or tone of the voice. Such changes 
may indicate that there are emotional feelings connected with the subject 
being discussed and that the subject needs further exploration. 

12. Point out what is currently happening. Say, "I notice your eyes are 
moist. What kinds of feelings do you have?" 

n. L*se brief remarks. Do not confuse the pupil with long, complicated ques- 
tions or comments. 

14. Pause before talking. The pupil may wish to make additional remarks; 
a pause of a few seconds enables him to continue. 

15. Don't give lectures on ways to behave. Ask the pupil to suggest alter- 
natives and let him make the decision. Help him to examine the conse- 
quences of his alternatives. Information, possibilities, and alternatives 
may be presented, but onl\* for his consideration. There is a big difference 
between telling a person what to do and suggesting alternatives. 

16. Avoid talking about yourself and your experiences. Do not use "1" and 
avoid personal anecdotes. Focus on the pupil and h/s problems. 

17. Clarify and interpret what the pupil is saying. Use such remarks as, "It 
seems to you tf^at your mother wants you to go to college." At other 
times, make a summarizing remark. But make these brief interpretations 
»//;i'rthe pupil has presented his ideas. 

18. Do not be alarmed at remarks made by the pupil. Instead focus on the 
reason behind what was said or done. 

19. Do not reassure the pupil that things will be all right. This will be rcc- 
(ignized as superficial. Look for ways to demonstrate change and progress. 

20. Do not make false promises. Instead communicate a feeling for the pupil 
and a desire to «='.''.■ and understand his problem; but do not appear to be 
overly concerned or to assume his problem. 

21. D{) not make moralistic judgments. Instead focus on what is behind the 
pupil s behavior; ask yourself, "W^hat is there about this person that 
causp/TTim to behave in this manner?** As a remedial teacher, do not 
blame the student for his failures; try to understand why he has failed. 

22. Avoid undue flattery and praise. Instead focus on why the student asks 
for an undue amount of praise. K .1 pupil constantly asks such questions 
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;is "Do you like this tircssi*" s.iy, "^*cs, hut why do you ask?" or "Do 
>tf// like it?" 

25. Do not reject the pupil throuuh your remarks or nonverh.il elues, hut 
inste.ui Atteinpt to accept him. Try nor to show impatience; do not 
threaten or ar,i^ue; ^i^uard at^ainst any act that niii^ht appear to belittle. 

24. Refer "more serious'* cases. A more explicit deliiiition of "nu)rc- serious" 
cases cannot be ^tjiven here. The remedial teaclu-r must sense his own limi- 
tations and Seek additional help when he seriously questions his own 
competence. 

Summary 

The volunteer tutor for the most part is not a trained teacher, 
readini: teacher, or readin^u; specialist. He may possess essential in- 
tani^ibles (desire, ;^eal, understanding), hut he is not a tra'ned tech- 
nician. In many instances he will be workint; with children, ado- 
lescents, or adults who require the services of a readini^ specialist with 
advanced trainini;, but such services are not available. Can one afford 
to do nothini: or just wait around ht)pin^ for the skilled teacher to 
appear on the scene? The answer is an obvious "No." There are 
hundreds of thousands of individuals who need help, and the only 
persons whc^ can offer this assistance are volunteer tutors. One must 
attempt to make the most of these dedicated people who have offered 
their services. But one must supply them with some background 
and training. It is the hope that this handbt)t)k will furnish some of 
the answers. 

A Basic Reading List for the Volunteer Tutor 

The basic criterion used in the preparation of this list was "Will 
this book provide immediate, practical help for the reader?" It is 
not expected or recommended that the volunteer tutor read every 
b(H)k or most of the books on this list. That is not the purpose of 
this list. However, these books can be important sources of informa- 
tion for the problem or topic at hand. For example, the volunteer 
tutor should be familiar with the tables of contents of these books. 
Thus, if he is interested in word recognition techniques, he can read 
more thoroughly those chapters which deal specifically with method- 
ology and materials. If, on the other hand, he is looking for diagnos- 
tic procedures and tests, he will examine in a more diligent manner 
those tests which cover that topic. In addition, this list can be help- 
ful for those individuals or groups who wish to build a professional 
library for their tutors. 
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1. GuiJiui^ Priuciplci iinJ Pmwlunrs for tlw Volunh'cr Tutor 

JaiU)\vitz. Craylc. Iklptuji^ ILniJs: I'oluutccr W^ork in Eduction. CWww^o - Univcrsitv 
i)t ChiLaqo Press. 1965. 

Larkin, Kathleen. S\^iuujl for \ 'o//<ftrt\> H Vv; Intcriicu Welfare Council of Metro- 
pulitan Chicago, 123 \\'est Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 
MeTgentine, Charlotte. School V'olunhwr Ki'iidin2^Kcfcri!m\' llaudbook. School V olun- 
teer Program, 125 West 54th Street, New York. 

Pope, l.illie. GuiM'lnics to Tdwhiuji^ Kewediii! Rtudinc, to the Distidutitit^cd. New York : 
Book-Lab (1449 37th Street, Brooklyn 11218^, 1967. 

Sleisvnger, Lcnore. Cuidx'hook for the Volutttcer Rt',*t//«^ Te.a fh'r. New York : Teachers 
ColKge Press, Ci)lunibia University, 1965. 

2. RejiUNi!,Shlli 

Botd, Morton. How toTt\ich KcmHh^. Chicago: Ftillett 1962. 

Oe Boer, John J., and Martha Dallman. The Tdtchin^ of Kiiidm^ (rev. ed.). New 

York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964. 

Ellison, Dougljs A., Phillip L. Harris, Larry W. Barber, and Renie B. Adams. 
Giftn Tutorial . Boston. Ciinn, 1968. 

Gray, William S. Ofi Their Own m Keadtn^ (rev. ed.). Chicago: Scott, Forcsman, 
1960. 

Harris, Albert J. Hon to Increase Kcadin^ Ability (4th ed.). New York: David 
McKay, 1961. ' 

Heilman, Arthur W. Phonics in Proper Perspective, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill, 1964. 

Heilman, Arthur W. Principles and Practices of Teaching Reading (2nd ed.). Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ch.irU > E. Merrill, 1967. 

Karlin, Robert Teaching Reading in the High Scl'^ ! ^ ndianapolis: Bohbs-Merrill, 



Kotrmever, William. Teacher s Guide for Remedial Reading. St. Louis: Webster Div., 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Lee, Dorris M., and R. \ . Allen. Learning to Read Through Experience (2nd. ed.). 
New York: .Appleton-Centiiry-Crous, 1963. 

Otto. W.iyne, and David Ford. Teaching Adults to Read. Boston : Houghton Mifflin, 



Ot to , W.; V n e , and Rich a rd M c Men em y . Correcti te and Remedial Teaching: Principles 
and Practices. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 

Spache, George D. Reading in the Elementary School. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1964. 

Strang, Ruth. Diagnostic Teaching of Reading. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Strang, Ruth, Constance M. McCul lough, and Arthur E. Traxler. The Improvement 
of Reading C4th ed.). New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Tinker, Miles A., arJ Constance M. McCullough. Teaching Elementary Reading 
(2nd. ed.). New York: Appleton-Centiiry-Crofts, 1961. 

Wilson, Robert M . Diagnostic and Remedial Reading for Classroom and Clinic. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1967. 
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3. Diagnostic Tests 

Adult Basic Learniui^ Exawitufton (mum^. New York: H.ircourt, Br.icc ;uu! World, 
1967. 

BvHcl, Morton. Bot.'l Reading Inventory, Chicago: FoUctt, 1961, 

Burnett, Richard W. Baste Reading Inventory, Bcnscnvillc, Illinois: Scholusnc 

Testing Service. 1966. 

Dohh Baste Stght Vocahulan Cards. Champaign. Illinois: Garrard. 

JastekJ. F.,S. \V. Bi)ou, and S. R.J.istek. Wide Kanp^ Aclmv^m^nt Te^t (sy:\ ^ ^^^^ 

Guidance Associates, 1526 Gilpin Avenue, Wilmington, Delaware. 

McCracken, Robert A. Standard Readtng Inventory. Bellinghani, Washington: 

Pioneer Printing, 1965. 

Spachc, George D. Diagnostic Reading Scales. Monterey, California: California 
Test Bureau, 1963. 
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The Tutor-Student Relationship 

Thomas J. Edwards 
Science Research Associates 

SO Yot'*D LiKK to bccome a tutor, hut you're not certain exactly what 
is involved. You've had no teaching experience, and you're not sure 
what to expect if you do eventually find yourself in a tutoring situa- 
tion. Precisely what should a tutor do? 

Or perhaps you are already a tutor who is feeling his way and 
doesn't know if what he is doing is likely to be helpful to his pupil. 
You have a willing "subject, " but you don't want to let him down. 
Also, you want him to succeed --whatever his goals are. 

Either in the case of the tutor who is on the verge of getting a 
student or in the case of a tutor who is floundering, there are a number 
of things that should be considered and understood. True, there are 
many books on ''remedial education" or "remedial reading" that 
have been written by professional educators and psychologists, but 
these publications tend to be technical and are not really designed for 
people like you who haven't had special training and who, therefore, 
don't even know most of the jargon of these specialists. 

The purpose here is to get the show on the road so that you and 
your student can begin to operate. You need to know what the needs 
of your student are and how to help him cope with them. 

Your student will need help in two areas of equal importance. 
One has to do with feeling better about himself and, thereby, getting a 
new lease on life. He has probably experienced a lot of failure. 
That's why you're working with him. And he's probably a member 
of some minority group and has had strikes against him even before 
he began in the first grade. He may be an American Negro or an 
American with a Spanish-speaking background or an American 
Indian or maybe a white from Appalachia or the deep South. Re- 
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i^arJless, he prohahly feels culturally difFerent from the mainstream 
of American life and somewhat t)Lit of thinj^s. He doesn't feel that 
he belongs: His lani^ua^e (or dialect) is dilferent and hi s experiences 
have been difFerent, He's different, and these differenc-^s are mainly 
responsible for his failure. You must know his background. And 
you must accept and respect the "cultural cocoon" in which he has 
j;rown up, even though it contrasts very sharply with your own. He 
will not trust you in the lH\i;innin,u;, and, therefore, you must demon- 
strate the fact that you are his "buddy," despite these cultural and 
linguistic differences. 

If your student is "culturally different," you may really be the 
first and only person from the mainstream who ever has or ever will 
help him gain entry into this mainstream of American life: his first 
and last chance! 

While needing your support in his feelings about himself, the 
student will also need help in the second area— that of academic skills, 
the things that are taught in school. But these things, in turn, are 
based to a great degree on what the student learned before he came 
to school and the supplementary support that he received at home. 

Actually, however, there are two additional problem areas that 
you should know about, although you can do very little — if any- 
thing — about them. These problem areas have to do with native 
intelligence and constitutional problems. 

As far as one can determine, intelligence has to do with the ca- 
pacity with which a person is born that enables him to learn, to 
reason, to solve problems, to be creative, and to do all the other 
things that an "intelligent" person is expected to do. However, 
there are many people who are unable to do the things that one 
expects intelligent people to do but who could have if their environ- 
ment had provided the groundwork and the stimulation needed for 
the development of intelligent behavior. So there are people like 
many students- who don't seem to be intelligent but who have latent 
intellectual capacity that has remained untapped. One of your major 
responsibilities, therefore, is to tap or unleash this intellectual 
capacity in order to help your student realize maximum academic 
achievement and productivity. 

The primary point is that one doesn't really know enough to be 
able to differentiate between those individuals who are deficient in 
native ability and those who have grown up under the disadvantage 
of having been culturally different. Hence, we must respond to all 
students as if they are bright and will "come around" if we are clever 
^"u^h to release them. They must have the benefit of the doubt. 
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There are also constitutional problems: Children who are born 
bright or normal but who have some kind ot special deficiency that 
seems to keep them from special kinds of learning. Learning to read 
is one of these. There may be very little that you can do for these 
kinds of individuals. However, you must not assume that your 
student falls in this category and, therefore, throw up your hands 
before you have done everything within your means to help him. 

The essential point is that when working with a student one must 
assume that he is equipped to learn but has failed because not enough 
attention has been paid to his special learning needs that stem from 
the kind of experiences he has had or has not had. It's not hereditary 
but environmental. And if one is creative and clever and compassion- 
ate enough, one will be able to reverse the effects of these negative 
environmental influences. 

The Feelings of a Student 

How does a student feel about himself? He probably feels that 
he has no significant place in society. This opinion may have de- 
veloped because he is a member of a minority group or because his 
family has instilled this feeling in him or both. He also probably 
feels that he will never achieve very much because he has been con- 
vinced that he can't and also because he has never achieved much so 
far. If this be the case, he will not be motivated to achieve and will 
have given up by the time he comes to you for tutoring. He needs 
success^ and he needs someone ivho will provide and recognixy success for him. 
A good tutor will recognize these manifestations of "failure expect- 
ancy*" and handle them by providing encouragement, easy learning 
tasks, and success. 

You may be from an ethnic group that is different from your stu- 
dent. He may see you as a member of the very group that has re- 
jected him all of his life. If this be the case, you must reassure and 
accept him. But this task must not be done as if you are stooping or 
condescending to him, to his level, or to his ethnic group. He would 
sense this approach and would reject you for it. Rather, be as natural 
and as honest as possible. Recognize, too, that you may have "hang- 
ups" that may make it difficult for you to see your student as a bright, 
normal, deserving human being. Tutoring may indeed be a learning 
situation for both of you! 

This you must remember: In your "diagnostic getting acquainted" 
with your student your constant diagnosis en route — you must be 
sensitive to the feelings that he brings with him. And you must 
accept and handle them. If you don't, none of the teaching techniques 
O „t you attempt will amount to very much. 
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Your student will come to you armed with many strengths but 
also with many fears and self-douhts. Recognize, encourage, and 
develop his strengths, and help him gradually to dispel his self- 
doubts. 

His feelings and his self-concept must be considered and dealt with 
if you ever expect to be a truly effective mentor who will help him 
realize the self-fulfillment of which he is probably capable. 

Why Hasn't the Student Already Achieved? 

As was mentioned previously, a student is not likely to achieve 
if he has the kind of a self-concept that tells him: "Hell, I can't 
make it. I'm too dumb. I ain't never achieved before an' there's no 
reason to think I can now. But, maybe if somebody helps me realize 
that I can . . . ." At this point the tutor enters to help him realize 
that he can. 

It might be helpful to you to take a look at the background factors 
that are likely to keep a normally intelligent person from achieving. 

Experience, Many youths from elementary school up to college 
who need to be tutored have had very limited or very specialized 
experiences. And these have not been the experiences that help one 
make it in school or on the job. An Appalachian boy who is an 
expert at trapping and skinning may never have seen a skyscraper or 
an elevated train or even an airport. Or a Negro boy from rural 
Mississippi or from a Harlem ghetto may similarly have had very 
limited experiences. 

As the sensitive tutor practices constant diagnosis en route, he 
must be on the lookout for these gaps in experiences and provide for 
them. They can be firsthand experiences or vicarious, secondhand 
experiences. 

Mediation, It is probable that your student has never had enough 
of the right kind of direction or assistance in his attempts at learning 
from the very start. This kind of guidance in the learning situation 
might be called "mediation." In the earliest days of a child*s life, 
this mediation i^ generally provided by parents or older siblings. 
They talk to the child, explain things, answer his questions, pose 
questions to him to make him think, read to him, and expose him 
to ever-increasing amounts of language. This kind of mediation 
helps the young learner make sense out of the raw data of his ex- 
periences. And in the process he learns to perceive and interpret with 
greater precision and develops the language tools to help him com- 
municate about new experiences and new understandings or concepts, 
^he question is whether your student has had enough of this 
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meJiiition to stiniulatc his thinking skills and his hmguai^e de- 
velopment? 

When the child enters school, the teacher be ins to assume re- 
sponsibility for continued and somewhat more formal and orgaiMzed 
mediation in the expansion or thinking and language and in the 
acquisition of additional information or concepts. However, if your 
student grew up in an environment that was considerably different 
from the average and did not have the amount or kind of mediation 
necessaty for school success, he probably encountered immediate and 
continued dilliculty in school. And many teachers from middle- 
class backgrounds, as well as some who have "graduated" from like 
backgrounds, often are not sensitive to the learning problems that 
are caused by cultural dilFerence. So the problem continued until now 
you have stepped into the role of mediator as the learner's tutor. 

Repertoire of Co>u-ept.\\ \o\x are trying to explain something new to 
\our student a new concept. He has trouble understanding it. 
Why':* It is quite possible that he doesn't already have the prerequisite 
htick^rouuil of coHCi'ptujl elements to help him understand the new con- 
cept that you are trying to teach him. It is rather difficult to teach a 
somewhat complicated concept like "topography/' for example, to 
a ghetto-dwelling boy who has never seen a mountain or a plateau or 
an ocean. 

In the event that your student has such a concept deficiency, it is 
necessary for the tutor to be constantly on guard to sense these miss- 
ing concept pieces and fill in the gaps before attempting to teach 
something new. Again, it's a matter of continuous diagnosis during 
the tutoring situation and taking care of learning problems as they 
arise. The effective tutor-mediator practices this diagnosis en route 
and provides for all of the learning needs that are evidenced; then 
the student begins to succeed. 

Oral iMu^iitt^e f\icility. Language is the major medium through 
which learning takes place. A learner liste>is to language as new- 
information or concepts are being taugbr to him. He speaks in his 
attempts to demonstrate what he has learned or to raise questions for 
further clarification. He spends much time readinji^ .o expand further 
his repertoire of knowledge or concepts from information contained 
on the printed page. And he writes for the purpose of indicating that 
he has learned or to communicate new ideas or feelings of his own. 

Facility in handling oral language listening and speaking — is 
rather essential to success in written communication — reading and 
■.vriting. hi working with your student, you should be assessing his 
oral languai^e facilitv continuouslv. This assessment is based on a 
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number of specific que. .ions that vou shoulJ keep in mind. It mii^ht 
be helpful to list them: 

1. Does the scudent have the necessary informattou or comepts required 
for communicating in an oral language situation? It is diflicult to 
communicate if you have nothing to communicate about. 

2. Does he have the vocahulan or spoke?i labels for the concepts that 
he may already have learned? He may either be lacking this 
vocabulary or he may have learned dilFerent labels for a given set 
of concepts because he has grown up in a special language environ- 
ment with its own dialect. 

3. Has he developed the auditory perception that would enable him to 
grasp and reproduce the speech sounds of so-called standard Ameri- 
can English? One learns to perceive the speech sounds to which one 
has become accustomed. When one encounters unfamiliar speech 
sounds, one tends to distort them in the perceptual process and 
change them somewhat so that they fit more comfortably into the 
more familiar speech-sound system. Hence, an individual from a 
Spanish-speaking background may not be accustomed to perceiving 
or pronouncing th*; short ; sound, as in the word "hit," because 
that sound is not within his speech-sound system. Consequently, 
he w/iperceives it and pronounces it **heet.'' This kind of a, prob- 
lem with auditory perception will not only result in distorted 
pronunciation but may also cause problems in sounding out new ivords 
in reading and in representing spoken sounds in spelling situations. 

4. Has the student reasonable mastery of syntax or the way one cus- 
tomarily puts words together in sentences? Again, because of the 
dialectical cocoon in which the individual may have grown up, 
he may have become accustomed to a different syntactical system 
from that of standard American English. This difference may 
reflect itself in both his spoken and written English and may also 
cause him some difficulty in comprehending when he listens to or 
reads standard English. 

5. How about the student's language usagcl This area deals with 
points of traditional English grammar. Although various dialects 
permit perfectly adequate communication within a given linguistic 
environment, marked deviation from grammatical standards may 
cause a breakdovvn in the communicative process. Further, the user 
of nonstandard language may be ridiculed, stigmatized, ostracized, 
and penalized in academic situations as well as in the job arena. 

A significant function of the tutor, therefore, is to make constant 
assessments of the student's oral language facility. Attempts to help 
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thestiklent become proficient in liandling standard American English 
must be casual so that the individual does not become self-conscious 
or inhibited ro the point that he simply refuses to communicate. His 
dialect is not bad- only different. He should feel free to continue 
usinghisown dialect whenever it is appropriate butshould know when 
it is not appropriate and should have language options open to him. 

Rtv<//;/^ in/ J Writing Fiiciltty. This is the area- written language — 
in which there is likely to be the greatest amount of emphasis in most 
tutorial programs. This work is indeed important but must be seen 
as only one aspect of a total cluster of needs that a given individual is 
likely to have. And the tutor must realize also that difficulties with 
reading ;>nd writing might stem from one or more of the problems 
mentioned previously in this chapter. Hence, it is imperative that 
the tutor see the interaction among a complex of needs and remain 
alerted simultaneously to as many as possible. 

Regardless of the age of a student, he may manifest specific read- 
ing and writing difficulties characteristic of all age levels. The tutor 
must recognize the fact that reading and writing comprise a com- 
plex of interrelated abilities, and he must be prepared to diagnose and 
remedy diversified difficulties as they arise in the tutoring situation. 

Authors of other chapters within this book deal with specific 
techniques for handling reading problems. However, it might be 
helpful here to point out in a fairly orderly sequence the types of 
problems that you are likely to encounter in working with your stu- 
dent. Again, this material might be presented most effectively in the 
form of questions that you should ask yourself as you are tutoring: 

1. What about the student's attitudesl Is he suffering from the cu- 
mulative failure that finally brought him into the tutorial situa- 
tion? Is he expecting more failure? Has he come to fear tasks that 
involve reading and writing? Does he, therefore, need your sup- 
port and encouragement as you teach him specific skills and pro- 
vide him with learning tasks that will yield success? 

2. What background factors are conspiring against his success in reading 
and writing? These were mentioned previously and included the 
following: background of experience; repertoire of concepts that are 
derived from experience through mediation; oral language facility 
that would include vocabulary, auditory perception, syntax, and 
language usage. 

3. Can he read well? Reading itself is complex. Hence, one should 
ask a number of subquestions about the student's reading ability: 
a. Can he recognize whole words quickly and easily and accurately 

as soon as he encounters them? 
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h. When he comes upon a word that he does noi recognize, does 
he have the word-analysis skills necessary to translate it into 
its spoken counterpart? 
c. Even if he has no difficulty rtcognizini? and pronouncing 
printed words immediately, can he comprehend the meanings 
of sentences, paragraphs, or longer selections? Or, more spe- 
cifically, can he not only understand what the author states but 
also draw inferences, evaluate what the author has stated, and 
formulate his own conclusions? 
4. What about your student's writing ability? This, too, is a com- 
plex act 

a. Does he have precision in vocabulary, syntax, and language 
usage? 

b. Is his spelling accurate? 

c. Does he organize larger idea units well? 

d. Does he employ logical reasoning in presenting ideas? 

Currently, there are numerous points of view concerning the most 
effective ways of teaching communication skills. In working with 
your student you may have to evaluate and select that method which 
seems to work best for the tw^o of you. You may even want to com- 
bine two or more methods. But the important thing to remember is 
that you will have to consider the variety of needs that your student 
will have beyond reading and writing — the ones mentioned previously 
here — and provide for as many of them as possible. 

Concluding Comments 

If there is any single magic ingredient in the tutor-student re- 
lationship, it lies in the relationship itself. The cumulative failure 
that the student will have experienced will be offset most effectively 
when self-confidence evolves from the au^areness that — at last!-— 
someone cares how well he does and is available to provide specific 
help. Even if you make some mistakes in your diagnostic evaluations 
or in your attempts at remediation, the genuineness and the consist- 
ency of your concern will carry you both over such humps. And it will 
be important to realize that your own native intelligence and creative 
attacks on the problems of your student will help you come up with 
certain innovative approaches that will be unquestionably effective. 

Tutorial programs that are springing up all over the country are 
most important in salvaging much precious brainpower and helping 
many thousands of young Americans realize self-fulfillment. So be 
proud of your volunteer efforts and more power to you! 

O 
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Diagnosis of Reading Difficulties 

Richard L. Garner 
University o: Miami 

TiiK sTi'OKNT Ikis h jcu enrolled; a tutor has been assigned; the re- 
lationship has bt\i established; and now the teaching process begins. 
Where Joes one bcgny That's tlie purpose of diagnosis. The major 
purpose of diagnosis is to pinpoint the strengths and weaknesses of 
the reading process as a basis for deciding what methods and ma- 
terials shouli! be used. 

It is apparent that it does not require much skill or understanding 
of the reading process to determine if a person has a reading problem. 
The most unsophisticated tutor or lay person can quite easily detect 
an individual who has obvious word recognition problems or who 
does not seem to comprehend what he reads. To achieve an effective 
solution to a reading problem it is necessary to acquire detailed and 
specific information which will be of value in determining the 
methods and materials to be used. The success of an instructional 
program, whether for elementary pupils or adults, often reflects the 
time and care taken in the initial analysis of the problem. 

Backgrouno Information 

When a tutor takes on the task of working with a high school 
dropout or an adult who has a history of failure in reading, it is 
important that as much information be accumulated as is possible. 
Each reading problem represents a past that is unique. Therefore, 
it is important to gain some understanding about what experiences 
have led to success or failure. In every person and in every task there 
exists an expectancy for success or failure based upon past experiences. 
Most high school dropouts or adults with serious reading problems 
do not enter into reading with enthusiasm because of previous fail- 
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ures. The teacher, consequently, must be aware of the negative 
feelings held coward reading. This atmosphere makes it doubly im- 
portant to know the best place to start in terms of what is to be 
taught and what approach should be taken. 

A careful investigation may yield much signifi<;ant information 
concerning a student's development and patterns of achievement in 
school. Most frequently school records are the priniary source of 
information. Parents of recent school dropouts may also be of help 
in filling in informational gaps concerning the pupil. Basic areas of 
information may be summarized by a form such as the following, 
(This is a suggested form.) 

Case Summary 

Subject's name Age . . 

Grades Completed Address 

Phone Occupation 

Employer — ■ Parents' Name 

Phone —Age of Father Mother 

Schooling; Father Mother Other: 

Father's Occupation — 

History of Reading Problems in Family: 



Medical History (Jf available^ 

Age when subject: walked talked 

Allergies? ~ Fevers? Illnesses? 

Accidents? Visual problems? 

Wears glasses? . Hearing problems? — 

Neurological examination? Other: 

Social and Emotional Development 

Did subject get along well with other children in school? 

Did he get along with his teachers? Parents? Siblings? 

Was he a discipline problem in school? Other: 
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Educational Back^rouf: 

Last grade completed Number of schools attended - 

Grades repeated- Best subjects 

Poorest subjects - — _ --.^ Reading problem first noted 

What is current reading? 

How much reading does subject do indepen lently? 

What was arrendance record in school? 

Previous Lducational and Psychological Evaluations 
KeadiH2^ Test Results: Gr. level ^/c^l^ DateQs^ 



Achievemefit Test Results: Gr, level ^(jile Date(s) 



Intelligence Test Results: Verbal IQ Perf, IQ Total IQ 



Previous Remedial Instruction 

Agency: Duration: 

Type of Instruction: 

Results: ™ 



Current Reading Level 

Informal Reading Inventory : Frustration level 

Instructional level - 
Independent level — 

Standardized Tests: (Name of Test) Gr, level 9o^*/^ 
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Other Tests: 
Summary of Problem: 



Program Reco mmendatio ns: 



Standardized Reading Tests 

The most widely used tests in schools are standardized i^roup tests 
which provide reading grade levels and percentile ratings. Many of 
these tests measure vocabularv Tword meaning) and comprehension 
while a few of them make provision for measuring reading rate. A 
rather complete list of such tests may be found on pages 532 -537 in 
Reading Difficulties: Their Diagnosis and Correction by Bond and Tinker 
(A ppleton-Century -Crofts). 

Since it would do little good to use a college level reading test 
for adults who have a reading problem, the teacher should be careful 
to select a test which is at the appropriate level of difficulty. Quite 
reasonably, one would expect to find their reading abilities to be 
more in keeping with elementary grade pupils (first through sixth 
grades) rather than the average adult or college student. 

A case in point is a high school student who visited the University 
of Miami Reading Clinic for diagnosis. Because he was seventeen 
years old and a junior in high school, a well-known standardized 
test was used for the initial testing. The results showed that he was 
reading on the 9.7 grade level— considerably below his actual grade 
level. However, in the course of administering a word recognition 
test it was discovered that he did not recognize all of the words at 
the first reader level. When asked how he was able to take the stand- 
ardized test, he indicated that he had just filled in the spaces on the 
answer sheet. Subsequent diagnosis revealed an extremely severe 
reading problem. In terms of measuring his actual reading level the 
standardized test had ^?rtTestimated it by more than eight years. 

One of the disadvantages of many standardized reading tests is 
that they have a limited diagnostic value. Since the majority of 
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such rests involve silent reading, the tutor does not know the exact 
nature of the errors being made. It is not unusual to find students who 
achieve a relatively high comprehension score in spite of the fact that 
they have serious word recognition problems. The reverse situation 
also holds true. The real problems in reading may be overlooked if the 
reading teacher is only interested in the scores rather than in what an 
item analysis of the test reveals. Guessing is always a possibility 
where multiple choice questions are used, and most individuals add 
to their scores by guessing. The relatively high scores of standardized 
tests are widely recognized and should lead to a cautious interpreta- 
tion of the results- particularly in establishing the basic instruc- 
tional level of the individual. 

The Adult Basic Learning Examination (able), published by 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1967, provides a promising approach 
in testing older individuals who have had limited schooling. These 
tests measure the areas ot vocabulary, reading, spelling, arithmetic 
computation, and arithmetic problem solving. Level I is primarily 
intended for those whose ability would be from the first through the 
fourth grade lev els while Level II may be used for those who would 
place between the fifth and eighth grades. Because the content of 
these tests is more mature, they are much more suitable for school 
dropouts and adults than the usual primary or elementary level 
achievement tests. 

Individual Diagnosis 

A thorough diagnosis of reading difficulties usually requires more 
information than can be obtained from standardized tests. As in- 
dicated previously, standardized tests can yield unrealistically high 
scores which could lead to questionable teaching objectives. One 
answer for this problem is to use an individual test that is standard- 
ized and yet provides a more detailed examination into various aspects 
of the reading process. Several such tests have been published and 
have been widely used in schools as well as in reading clinics. 

One of the most useful tests of this type is the Durrell Analysis 
of Reading Difficulty (Harcourt, Brace and World) which measures 
oral and silent reading, word analysis skills, letter recognition, 
phonetics, listening comprehension, and spelling and writing dif- 
ficulties. Graded passages allow an estimate to be made of oral and 
silent reading levels as well as performance in other aspects of reading. 
The examiner should be completely familiar with the administration 
of this test bince it is necessary to make on-the-spot notations during 
the testing. 
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Another test which may be of value is the McCracken Standard 
Reading Inventory (Pioneer Printing, Bellingham, Washington). 
This test measures both oral and silent reading from preprimer 
through the seventh grade levels. Specific attention is given co as- 
pects of word recognition and word analysis skills as well as compre- 
hension in oral and silent reading. Like the Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Difficulties this inventory also provides standards which 
determine an individual's reading level. 

However, teacher-made informal inventories have been success- 
fully used for many years to determine the independent, instructional, 
and frustration levels in reading. It is important to determine as 
accurately as possible what these levels are for the individual in 
order to select the proper reading materials for instruction — particu- 
larly for the person who has a record of failure in reading. 

IndeptntUnt Ln'd. This refers to that level of reading materials 
which can be handled by the individual on his own — without help 
from the tutor. It is necessary to know what this level is in order to 
provide books or articles for reading independently. It is apparent 
that the best of instruction will do little good if there is no positive 
reinforcement or practice in the skills that have been taught. Many, 
if not most, persons with reading problems have likely avoided 
reading since so much of it proved to be frustrating or had become 
associated with failure in school. The right combination of interests 
and materials at the proper level of difficulty will often serve to make 
reading a more pleasurable task and hence motivate the individual 
to read more. 

histructiofial Level. This is the level at which a student may, under 
supervision, read to extend his skills in word analysis and or com- 
prehension. Successful instruction is more likely to take place if the 
reading materials are neither too easy nor too difficult for the reader. 
Again, knowledge of the instructional level will help eliminate the 
guess work in selecting appropriate materials for instruction. 

Frustration LeveL This is the level w^hich is too difficult for the 
student. It is obvious th?t the tutor must avoid the use of reading 
materials which are too complex and frustrating. A fundamental 
need for all individuals who have serious reading problems is to 
prove to tiiemselves that they can succeed in reading. It is highly 
doubtful that feelings of success will result from reading materials 
at the "frustration" level. 

One of the major reasons for establishing the independent, in- 
structional, and frustration levels is to pave the way for intelligent 
planning. When properly administered, the Informal Word Recogni- 
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tion Inventory and the Informal Reading Inventory wiJJ help the 
teacher focus upon the word analysis and comprehension skills that 
need immediate attention. 



Informal Word Recognition Inventory 

An important part of the total inventory is a simple test of sight 
words in isolation. This list may be a teacher-made one derived from 
books of a known reading level (such as basal readers) and should 
be representative of the vocabulary to be found in such books from 
the preprimer level through the sixth or seventh grade level. Usually 
each reader lists all the new words introduced at that level in the 
back of the book or in the teacher's guidebook. A random sample 
for a list of twenty representative words may be created by simply 
dividing the number of words required for the list into the total 
number of words available at a particular level. Thus, if there were 
300 words in all, every fifteenth word would be selected. In general, 
proper names would be omitted with the word either preceding or 
following the proper name selected instead. Administering the iwri: 
The first step in giving the word recognition test is to expose each 
word for approximately one-half second to determine if word recog- 
nition at a given level is automatic and accurate. Exposure may be 
accomplished by using an index card to expose and cover each word. 
If the word is known, the next word is exposed in the same manner 
until a wrong response is given or an unknown word is met. The 
word is then presented in an untimed way for analysis. The examiner 
should record all responses to the word for both the flash and un- 
timed exposures. 

There may be occasions when it is advisable to check on word 
meanings as well as pronunciations. This check will give the exam- 
iner some idea about the vocabulary level of the student being tested. 
Also, when the response is difficult to understand, the pupil should 
be asked to ii*^e the woid in a sentence. The following suggested 
scoring system and word lists illustrate the kinds of errors which 
can be made and the method of recording and scoring such errors. 



Notations for scoring 

1. hesitation : h 

2. incorrect response:- - 

3. correct response:*^ 

4. correct word meaning: m-f- 

5. incorrect word meaning: m — 
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6. correct sentence usage: s-f- 

7. incorrect sentence usage: s- 

8. unknown part:(g^a n 
9 known part: p 1 aji 
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Word List Qlud 2,rade) 

1. stories 

2. fall 

3. almost 

4. tail 

5. fine 

6. watched 

7. ^teps 

8. sleds 

9. king 
10. circus 
IL penny 

12. nearer 

13. lot 

14. above 

15. puppet 

16. bought 

17. ten 

18. couldn*: 

19. beauty 

20. feather 



Flash 





^ 



7S 

Percent Correct — — 



Untimed 



95 



Word List C3rd grade) Flash Untimed 

1. seat ^ 



8. heart 

9. feeding 



11. sleigh 



10. bean 



2. among J:^^ 

3. plans i^- 



4. popcorn 

5. (ce^aii^y) - ~ 



6. f^wn) .J^^ 

7. fioat 0^ 
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1 '\ 1 

12. worth 






1 J . un LruLii 






IT. CtllLll 







15. gmifte 






16. huge 




— 


17. decorated 






18. sank 






19. stubborn 






20. thick 






Percent Correct 


45 


€5 



When the examiner finds that the untimed percentage score is less 
than 90 percent, it is necessary to drop to the next lower level or 
until all the words are pronounced correctly. In extremely difficult 
cases it is possible that some words may be missed even at the lowest 
levels tested. It is generally unwise to proceed with any list of words 
if the individual is obviously making more errors than correct re- 
sponses. A sound approach is to begin at a relatively easy level and 
progress through more difficult lists until a score of below 90 percent 
is reached. An experienced examiner can reduce the amount of time 
required for testing by estimating the level at which to start. Quite 
frequently it is necessary to give only three or four different lists to 
establish the range of word recognition skills. 

Informal Reading Inventory 

Both oral and silent reading skills are determined by means of the 
Informal Reading Inventory. The inventory consists of short passages 
at various levels of difficulty which may be taken from books of 
known readability levels. The passages should be of sufficient length 
and content to obtain a good sample of word recognition and com- 
prehension skills at each of the levels tested. The results of the 
Informal Word Recognition Inventory should indicate the level of 
passage which should be given first. Generally, this means the pas- 
sage will be approximately at the level where the individual has 
scored at least 95 percent in the untimed word recognition test. The 
range of p;i^sages, particularly with older pupils, may extend over 
a number of grade levels until the examiner is satisfied he has found 
the independent, instructional, and frustration levels. 

The test should contain two passages at each level — one for oral 
reading and one for silent. It is usually best to use a continuation 
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of the onil rending passages for silent reading since it will represent 
a more uniform difriculty level. 

Administering the iri. As in all good testing procedures, the exam- 
iner should make the individual feel at ease. The purpose of this 
testing may be explained as a means of helping him with his reading 
problems— much as a physician would diagnose a problem before 
writing a prescription. Disapproval or negative reactions to the 
responses of the student should be avoided since this attitude may 
result in a lower performance than the student is capable of making. 

Making notations of reading errors as indicated, the examiner 
should administer the oral reading passages first. The reader must 
understand that he will be asked some questions following the oral 
reading. 

Notations for scoring {suggested^. 

1, Phrases or word-by-word reading-, vertical lines 
The I little bird | flew | away j from j its nest.j 

2. Omitted words or parts of words: circle 



6. Pronounce word if hesitation is over five seconds: p 
(unknown proper names should not be counted as errors) 

7. Punctuation: write X in appropriate place 

8. Hesitations (over two seconds but under five seconds): h 

Numbers 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7 count as errors in which the percentage 
of accuracy for oral reading may be computed by dividing the number 
of errors by the total number of words in the passage. In addition to 
the errors which are counted, observational notes should indicate 
other symptoms of reading problems such as tension, nervousness, 
and evidence of visual, hearing, or speech difficulties. The compre- 
hension score is the percentage of correct responses to the questions. 
The examiner should also be aware of the type of questions which 
seem to cause the most trouble (details, inferences, main ideas). 
In creating questions for the passages selected, the examiner should 
include questions which will reflect comprehension of the material 
rather than overemphasize the factual. Questions which may be 
answered by yes or no must be avoided unless a follow-up question 
asking **why" or **how" is used. 
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For hi^qh school dropouts it is very difficult to find passages at 
various reading levels which appeal to their greater maturity of 
interest. It may be necessary to use a readability formula to determine 
the didiculty level of passages taken from newspapers^ magazines, 
or other sources. A number of such formulas are listed in Research in 
the Three R'.r (Hunnicutt and Iverson, Harper 1958, 176^213). How- 
ever, for comparative purposes, several passages taken from basal 
readers (Scott, Foresman) are presented to illustrate upper second, 
fourth, and sixth grade kvel reading materials. 

Oral Keadiu^ (^upper second grade levet) 124 Words 

Mr. Hcrry Changes Things 

Mr. Hurry lived on a farm. 

Behind his barn was a very tall hill. 

Behind the very tall hill was a forest of maple trees. 

In the maple forest was his hen house full of hens. 

Each day Mr. Hurry went to the forest, taking food to his 

hens and water for them to drink. He had to go up the tall 

hill, down the tall hill, and into the maple forest. One day 

Mr. Hurry said, " Fiddlesticks! This trip really takes too long. 

I shall change things. Til move this tall hill." Away he 

hurried to neighbor Black's. "Mr. Black," he said, "I need 

to move the tall hill by my maple forest. May I use your 

digging machine to move it?" 

Questions 

*Det. I. Where did Mr. Hurry live? (on a farm) 
Det. 2. What was behind his barn? (a very tall hill) 
Det. 3. What kind of trees were in the forest behind the tall hill? 
(Maple trees) 

M.I. 4. Why did Mr. Hurry go to the forest each day? (to take food 

and water to his hens) 
Det. 5. How did Mr. Hurry get to the place to feed his hens? 

(up the hill and down into the forest) 
I. 6. Why did Mr. Hurry decide to move the hill? (the trip was 

too long) 

Det. 7. Why did he go to see Mr. Black? (to get his digging machine) 
Det. 8. How did he plan to move the hill? (with a digging machine) 
Percent Coiiiprehension Time — 

* Questions: I inference; Det. -detail; Ml-main idea 
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Silent Keadi)2j!^ (upper secof/d c^rjde level) 95 Words 

Mr. Hl'RRY ClUANtiKS TllINCiS 

**I earn mv living by digt;in,u ponds with my machine. Moving 
a tall hill will be easy work for my Jigi^ing machine." He 
broui^ht tile machine to the road and told Mr. Hurry how 
to start it. **Look! he said. *'Touch this and put your foot 
on that." "I .see," said Mr. Hurry. **Now!" said Mr. Black. 
"I shaii teach you how to drive this machine. And I shall 
teach you to work the bi^u shovel." "Not yet," said Mr. 
Hurry. "Just let me learn to start the engine Itrst." The two 
men changed places. 

Qti\istions 

Det. 1. How did Mr. Black say he earned his living? (By digging 

ponds with his machine) 
Det. 2. Where did he bring the machine to start it? (to the road) 
Det. 3. What job can he do easilv with his digging machine? (move 

a tall hill) 

Det. 4. What did Mr. Hurry say he wanted to do first? (start the 
engine) 

M I. 5. How does Mr. Black teach Mr. Hurry to use the machine? 

Ctouch this, put your foot on that) 
I. 6. Why did the two men change places? (so Mr. Hurry could 

drive) 

I. 7, What was the big shovel used for? (to dig off the hill) 

Percent Comprehension Time 



Oral Kendifig (upper fourth ^rade level) 163 Words 

The Seven Dancing Stars 
A long, long time ago, when the world was young, a tribe 
of Indians dv.elt in the midst of a forest. One day all the wild 
creatures disappeared from the forest as if by magic. Not even 
the most skillful hunter could bring home meat for the cook- 
ing pots. 

The tribe roamed far and wide, seeking new hunting 
grounds. 

But wherever rhey went, the animals vanished. 

At last Chief Big Hawk called his tribe together. Briefly 
he related what the Great Spirit had made known to him. 

"The Great Spirit will lead us toward the setting sun," 
Big Hawk said. "Far beyond towering cliffs is a lake, the 
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home of many beavers. There we shall find fish that leap into 
nets as eagerly as bees seek blossoms. Bear and deer grow fat 
in the forest. Our cooking pots will never be empty." 

So once more the squaws gathered together their few be- 
longings. At daybreak the tribe set out for the new hunting 
grounds. 

Qtdestions 

Det. 1. What people lived in the midst of a forest, a long time ago? 
(Indians^ 

Det. 2. How do we know it was a long time ago? (the world was 
young) 

I. 3. Why did the animals disappear so quickly, (could have been 
a fire, a draught, sickness; enemies may have killed them) 

I. 4. What weapons were used for hunting? (bows and arrows, 
spears) 

M.I. 5. Why did Chief Big Hawk want his people to leave this land? 

(so they could find fish and good hunting) 
Det. 6. Who told Chief Big Hawk where to go to find good hunting 

and fishing? (the Great Spirit) 
Det. 7. What did he mean when he said, "Our cooking pots will 

never be empty?" (that they would find plenty of food to 

fill them) 

Det, 8. What time of day did they start their trip to the hunting 
ground? (at daybreak) 

Percent Comprehension Time 

Silent Reading (j4pper fourth grade level) 1H9 Words 

The Seven Dancing Stars 
As the weather grew colder, the squaws of the tribe were 
busy preparing food for the coming winter. So the children 
were often left to find their own amusement. 

One day Little Eagle, Big Hawk's eldest son, went with 
his seven brothers deep into the forest. There they came upon 
an open circle where the ground was as level as if it had been 
tramped upon by a thousand feet. The children gave no 
thought to how such an open place happened to be in the 
midst of a thick forest. They began a joyous dance. 

Day after day they returned to dance in the mysterious 
circle, telling no one about it. One day as they danced, they 
heard a voice. 
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"Beware! Beware!" it called. "Strange things happen in 
this enchanted place." 

Turning quickly, the children saw a tall, stern-looking 
figure. The stranger wore a robe of white feathers, and his 
long white hair shone like silver. "Leave this place/* he 
warned the children solemnly. "Remember my words and 
never return." 

The happy children paid no hceJ to the stranger's solemn 
warning. Instead, they went merrily on with their dance. 

Questious 

Dec. 1. What did the squaws do to get ready for winter? (prepare 
food) 

Det. 2. Describe the place the seven brothers found in the woods. 

(open circle, level, tramped on by a thousand feet) 
Det. 3. \\ ho went with Little Eagle deep into the forest? (his seven 

brothers) 

I. 4. How did Little Eagle and his brothers feel about finding 

the circle? (happy, began a joyous dance) 
MT. 5- Why was this circle in the forest an unusual place? (very 

smooth, heard voice, voice said it was enchanted, stranger 

in white feathers spoke to them) 
Det. 6. Describe who the children saw in the forest, (stern, tall, 

robe of feathers, etc.) 
Det. 7. What did the stranger tell them to do? (leave this place and 

never return) 

L 8. Do you think the children should have continued dancing? 
(no) Why? (something bad might happen, etc.) 

Percent Comprehension Time 

Oral Keiuling (upper sixth grade levef) 146 Words 

Machine Crazy 

"Pa, stop!" young Henry Ford shouted, standing up in the 
farm wagon. "There's something I want to see — an engine 
without horses to pull it." 

Henry and his father were face to face with an immense 
iron vehicle moving along by its own power It was a steam 
engine and boiler mounted on huge wheels, with a water tank 
and coal cart trailing behind. As the clumsy monster bumped 
and rumbled down the road, sooty clouds of smoke and cinders 
billowed from the tall stack. 
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Henry jumped out of the wagon and darted across the road 
to the noisy machine. 

"Say, mister/' he cried, to the driver, "j.uiy I look at your 
engine?** The man pulled a lever and stopped the vehicle. 
**What makes it move? How does it work? What can it do? 
Where are you going with it?** Henry asked, all in one breath. 

Questions 

Det. 1. Why did young Henry Ford want his Pa to stop? (to see an 

engine without horses to pull it) 
I. 2. How did Henry feel when he saw the strange machine? 

(excited) 

Det. 3. What did young Henry do when he saw the engine p^ovirjc 
along the road? (he jumped out of the wagon and darteu 
across the road to the noisy machine) 

I. 4. Do you think the driver knew Henry was curious? (yes) 
Why? (by the questions Henry asked the driver of the ma- 
chine) 

I. 5. Why did the machine **bump** and **rumble" down the road? 
(the road was unpaved, rough; machine was clumsy) 

Percent Comprehension Time 

Silent Reading (upper sixth grade leveP) 50 Words 

Machine Crazv 
**Come on, Henry,** Mr. Ford called. **Let*s go!** 
"Just a minute, Pa,** Henry begged. "The man hasn*t 
shown me how the steam is generated.** 

But Henry did not get a chance to find out. His father had 
already started the horses, and Henry had to run to catch up 
with the wagon. 

During the next four years Henry grew increasingly dis- 
satisfied with farm work. He felt that he must go to nearby 
Detroit, where he could learn all about engines. At last he 
attempted to explain his feelings to his father. "Pa, I don't 
know how to tell you," Henry said, "But it's just about the 
hungriest kind of feeling a fellow ever had." 

"Now, son," Mr. Ford admonished. "This engine talk is 
a silly fad. Sensible people will soon forget it." 

"Times are changing," Henry argued. "More and more 
things are being done with machines and being done better." 

O 
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Questions 

I. 1. Was Henry's father inceresceJ in en^i^ines? (no) How Jo we 

know this? (he started the horses) 
M.I. 2. Why JiJ Henry want to leave the farm an J get to Detroit? 

(he wanted to learn about machines) 
I. 3. What did Henry mean when he said he had the "Hungriest 

kind of feeling?" (he had to know more about machines, 

satisfy his curiosity) 
I. 4. VV^is Henry satisfied with things as they were? (no) Why 

not? (thought machines would do things better) 
Det. 5. What did Henry's father think about machines? (he thought 

they were a fad, silly) 

Percent Comprehension Time 

Criteria for lUtermining hvels. The two major factors in deriving 
the independent, instructional, and frustration levels are word recog- 
nition, accuracy, and comprehension. These scores are determined 
for each level of the word lists and oral and silent reading passages 
which are used in the testing. The total word accuracy score is ob- 
tained by averaging the untimed word recognition score and the word 
accuracy oral reading score. The comprehension score is the average 
of both the oral and silent reading selections. These scores are en- 
tered in the appropriate places as illustrated in Figure 1. 

On the basis of Figure 1, the following levels have been de- 
termined ; 

Independent — upper third grade level 
Instructional— -fourth grade level 
Frustration — fifth grade level 

Listening comprehension. An indication of the individual's capacity 
may be gained through a listening comprehension test. This test 
may be given by simply reading a passage of a known difficulty level 
and asking the pupil to answer the comprehension questions. The 
difference between the instructional level in reading and the listening 
capacity of the individual will provide some clue concerning the 
extent of deficiency thar exists. Of course, this result will not sub- 
stitute for the results from an individual intelligence test as an esti- 
mate of potential. 
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Summary 

Many tests are available to help the tutoi determine the needs of 
pupils in relation to specific skills in reading, the level at which 
effective instruction can begin, and the extent of their reading de- 
ficiencies. Both standardized and informal testing procedures are 
desirable, but the strengths and weaknesses of each should be thor- 
oughly understood. Supplementing the test results with anecdotal 
records or check lists will also help the tutor establish specific teach- 
ing objectives for each pupil. Testing should never become an end in 
itself but, rather, should serve as a means of creating an effective 
instructional program. 



Figure 1 

Informal Reading and Word Analysis Invcnrory 
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CHAPTER IV 

Basic Teaching Procedures 

Samuel S. Shohen 
Roslyn Public Schools, New York 

THIS CHAPTER (Jiscusses basic teaching procedures that can be used by 
the volunteer tutor. Since individualized instruction is strongly 
recommended for older teenagers and adults, suggestions are made 
for teaching sessions involving a tutor and only one pupil. 

Developing Functional Reading Skills 

Will your pupil become an excellent reader? The odds are against 
it. Generally, people with a long history of reading problems do not 
become good readers even with intensive and extensive tutoring. 

Thus, your long range goal is to prepare your pupil for functional 
reading activities — the reading he has to do to function adequately 
each day : 

• ReaJhi^^ the newspaper Your pupil should learn to read head- 
lines, major news stories, want ads, general ads, tv and radio 
listings, etc. 

• I'ollowhiz, directions There are many daily situations w^here 
your pupil needs to read directions, i.e., how to run certain 
machinery at his job; how to assemble furniture, toys, and 
other items that are usually bought disassembled from stores; 
and how to fill in the various forms he gets (job applications; 
driver's license; and car owner-registration, health, and insur- 
ance forms). 

• Reading road signs and maps Probably, your pupil wants to 
learn how to drive or may already be a driver and own a car. 
Knowing how to read road signs and maps can be very im- 
portant to him. 
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It would be wonderful if you could encourage your pupil to read 
beyond these functional activities. Certainly you would like to see 
him dip into magazine articles, novels, and great literature of the 
past; but don't become discouraged if you fail. Your student never 
was a reader and probably will never become a mature reader. Be 
content if he learns to perform adequately in daily functional reading 
situations and pleased if he goes beyond this important point. 

Lesson Plans 

Plan your lessons. Although you might have to rearrange ac- 
tivities or capitalize upon incidental learning situations that you had 
not anticipated, you will get more mileage from the time you spend 
with your pupil if you are prepared with activities and materials 
for the instructional session. 

Meet as often as possible with your pupil. Five days a week is 
ideal but often impossible. Two days a week is minimal; one day is 
better than nothing but is very limiting because there is little oppor- 
tunity for reinforcing new learnings. Your chances for success increase 
with the number of times you can work with your pupil each week. 

Limit your lessons to 45 minutes or an hour. It is wise to have 
your ^ jpil wanting more than to have him bored. You can accom- 
plish much in an hour. Remember: Your pupil has failed to learn 
to read for many years. If he is to succeed with you, do not overwork 
him, even though he might be highly motivated. The materials you 
select, the activities you provide, and the length of a lesson are 
geared to maintaining a positive attitude and insuring success. 

Activities 

One activity or many can be included in an instructional session 
of an hour or less. The number of activities you provide depends upon 
your pupil's attitude, attention span, and specific reading needs. No 
prescription can be written for you. Let your intuition be your guide 
as tt) how many activities there are and how long each is. One 
specific suggestion can be made: stop an activity whenever your 
pupil becomes restless. 

You can find many good suggestions for activities in the teacher's 
guides and workbooks of elementary school basic readers. Although 
you might have to adapt some of the ideas for your older reader, you 
will find many activities you can use verbatim. The teacher's guides 
can also help you with sequence of skills and methods of reinforcing 
new learning, 
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A Typical Lesson 

A typical lesson can incUulo 
a directed readin^i; activity, 

an activity for developing a specific word recognition skill, and 
an activity for JeveK^ping a specific comprehension skill. 

Since the methods and materials for teaching word recognition 
and comprehension are discussed in later chapters, onlv the directed 
reading activity ^dra) will he presented here. 

The ORA is the reading teacher's basic tool. By including one in 
each lesson, you help your student 

develop concepts and vocabulary, 

apply basic word recognition and comprehension skills, and 
gain practice in typical functional reading situations which he 
will encounter outside class. 

A DRA is conducted whenever you want your pupil to read an 
article, story, chapter, or any other material written at the histvuc- 
tiouiil level. At this level the pupil needs help in reading the material. 
^It you need to give too much help, the material is probably too 
difhcult for him.) Generally, a pupil is reading at his instructional 
level if in a diagnostic situation, without any prepavcition, he meets all 
of the following standards: 

• He reads a selection orally and has trouble with only 1 or 2 
words out of 20 running words. 

• He reads a selection orally or silently and can answer 3 out of 4 
questions asked. 

• He reads orally in a conversational tone. 

• He shows no tension in his silent or oral reading. 

You will establish \our pupil's instructional level during your 
diagnosis of his reading, which is discussed in Chapter III. Then 
you'll use materials at this level. Published instructional reading 
materials usually indicate the reading level. If you use materials 
where the reading level is not indicated, you will have to judge the 
ditliculty by the length of sentences and complexity of vocabulary. 
Generally, an easy selection contains short sentences and simple 
words; a hard selection contains long sentences and abstract words. 

With the help you give him, by the end of a dra, your pupil 
should be able to recognize all words in the selection and understand 
the material completelv. 
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The steps in a dra follow: 

• ReaJiness 

• GiiiJeJ silent reaJini,' 

• Discussion 

• Silent and or oral rereaJint; 

• Follow up 

This is what you niii^ht Jo if you were conductini?; a dra on an 
article, essay, story, or chapter. 

Step o)h\ Develop readiness. In this step you 

• Ask questions to see what your pupil knows and does not know 
about the subject. 

• Introduce concepts and vocabulary needed to understand the 
selection. (You mit;ht need certain audiovisual aids. If your 
pupil does not have the necessary experience to brin^^ to the 
material, he will not understand it.) 

• Write the "new" words on the board or on paper when you 
introduce them. 

• Try to get pupil interested in reading the material. 

Step two. Guide the silevt reading. (A cardinal principle of read- 
ing instruction is that silent reading is done before oral reading. The 
only exception is in a diagnostic situation where oral reading is done 
to get some clues to a pupil's word analysis approaches.) 

• Ask a specific question (or questions) to establish a purpose for 
reading. 

• Have your pupil read silently to find the answer or answers. 
(How far he read*: depends upon the nature of the material. 
You can ask a question that requires him to read either one 
sentence, one paragraph, one page, or the entire selection.) 

• F^ncourage your pupil to ask for help if he has trouble with a 
word or idea. 

Step thm\ Discuss pupil's answers. 

• See if he can give the answer or answers without your repeating 
the question or questions. (You are trying to train him to re- 
member his purpose for reading.) 
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• Ask ajLlitional questions to stimulate tliinkinir. These ques- 
tions can involve facts, inferences, conclusions, an J vocabulary 
mean in us. 

• Clear up any vocabulary or comprehension problems. 

Step four. Provide for silent and or oral rereadin^i^, Followint^ are 
possible reasons why you would have your pupil reread, 

• To read a part to prove his answer to a question you asked 
durini; the discussion. 

• To enjoy again the "funny part" or the "sad part," 

• To check on success in applying word analysis skills. 

(If you divide the selection into parts, repeat steps two, three, and 
four until your pupil finishes the material.) 

Step Jire. Provide follow-up activities, The dra is a valuable 
diagnostic tool. By observing' your pupil's performance, you can 
find his strengths and weaknesses. Your findings wmII serve as a basis 
for follow-up activities. You might develop activities to extend his 
learnings or to clear up difficulties. These activities might include 
additional reading materials, workbook exercises, teacher-prepared 
exercises, a drawing, or a quiz. 

The steps in a ora can be applied to activities you provide for 
developing your pupil's functional reading skills. Readiness, guided 
silent reading, discussion, silent and t)r oral rereading, and follow- 
up are needed when you help him with newspaper articles, want ads, 
directories, or tv and radio listings. 

Review and Drill 

Through diagnostic testing and observing your pupil's reading 
when working with him, you will become aware of his weaknesses. 
Although you can give him much immediate help during a dra, it 
might be necessary to provide review and drill activities to reinforce 
certain basic words or skills. As suggested before, you can get many 
ideas for such activities from teacher's guides and workbooks of 
elementary school basic readers. Use these ideas to create, review-, 
and drill materials your student needs. 

Psychologists report the greatest rate of forgetting takes place 
24 hours after something new is "learned." A person continues to 
forger after that time, but the rate is not so rapid. This point is im- 
portant to the volunteer tutor. You should provide review of a new 
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Icarnini^' in the next lesson. (If the next lesson is the next day, all 
the better.) If your pupil understanih :i new concept, new word, or 
new approach, Jo not assume he has le;!rneJ it. Fie needs a review^ 
in the next lesson and probably review periodically after that. 

Do not overdo drill on lists of words. Review of new words is 
much more effective when they are used in sentences. A good exercise 
might include a list of new wt)rds followed by a list of sentences with 
a blank space in each. The pupil has to read the sentences and write 
in the appropriate word. Such an activity provides meaningful con- 
textual application instead of meaningless drill. (This exercise is 
illustrated later in the section, ''Example of an Experience Story.'') 

Review and drill activities will help your pupil refine his basic 
skills. Be careful, however, not to overdo this aspect of his program. 
It is possible for a pupil to drill on main ideas, syllabication, sequence 
of ideas, etc., but fail to apply these skills to his daily reading ac- 
tivities because there is an overemphasis on the isolated skill and 
little application of it to real reading situations. 

Too much isolated drill and little integration and application to 
the total process can be illustrated by a basketball coach and his 
team. Suppose on Monday, he demonstrates how to dribble the 
ball; on Tuesday, how to pass the ball; on Wednesday, how to shoot 
the ball for the basket; and on Thursday, how to rebound if they miss 
a shot. Each day the members learn their skills well, and on Friday 
they play another team, only to lose the game badly. Although they 
can dribble, pass, shoot, and retrieve the ball, they still lose because 
the coach never gave them a chance to put these skills together in a 
practice game. The same thing can happen with your pupil if you 
overdo isolated drill. He needs to get into the "game"- he needs 
an opportunity to apply all of his skills to paragraphs, stories, chap- 
ters, articles, and books, 

Language-Experience Approach 

You might have a problem finding reading materials for your 
pupil. Although many publishers are developing high-level interest 
materials wTitten simply, you may be unable to obtain rhem because 
of lack of time or money or for other reasons. (See Chapters VIII and 
IX for lists of recommended materials.) 

Whether you have appropriate material or not, you can use a 
language-experience approach to capitalize upon your pupiTs exper- 
iences and interests to develop his own reading materials. This approach 
has been used by teachers for years, and it can be very successful with 
the older, disabled reader, 
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In ii lani^uai^e-cxpericiKc approach, the pupiTs own lani;uai;e is 
recorJeJ hy the tutor. Obviously, the pupiTs worJs anJ sentence 
structure are familiar because he uses them freely when he speaks. 
This familiarity aids him in reading the same words. 

Since his own spoken langua^ue is written down for him to read, 
no attempt is made to control his words or sentence structure, (There 
can be times, however, when the tutor will sui^^^est a word or gram- 
matical change.) 

Frequently, you will find your pupil does not have the word 
analysis skills to read published material; but when he sees similar 
words dictated by himself, he can read them. Of course, rote memory 
is a factor in this approach; however, your pupil is almost guaranteed 
a successful reading experience, which is vital to building his self- 
confidence. You can diminish the rote memory factor by using words 
fri>jn his experience stories in new stories and exercises you prepare 
for him. 

Sources for Stories 

Your pupil's everyday experience is an excellent source of material 
for his stories. Have him tell you about his new job, his girl friend, 
the trip he took, how he fixed his carburetor, the movie he saw last 
night, or the baseball game he pitched yesterday. 

Your pupil's interests provide another source for material. He 
might be interested in a variety of subjects without being able to 
pursue them because of reading problems he may be unable to 
read encyck>pedias or science, hobby and sports magazines, or any 
other materials written for the average adult reader. You can help 
by reading these materials to him. Then let him dictate what he 
has learned while you write it out. 

At times you might lead your pupil into new sources of interest. 
You might hnd something in your own reading t)f newspapers, 
magazmes, and books that you can share with him by reading the 
selection to him. This writer, for instance, has been very successful 
using Life magazine with adult pupils. (An example of an experience 
story developed from a Life article is described later.) 

Steps hi Developing an Experience Stoyy 

Using a pupil s own experiences and language, you can develop 
an experience story following these steps: 

• Discussion or research 

• Organization of ideas 
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• Dictation 

• Reread ini; 

• Follow up 

Step ofh\ disc/4ssio)i or research. In this step you try to establish and 
develop the topic for the story. If the topic is about an everyday 
experience, 

• Encourage your pupil to tell you about it. 

• Ask questions to draw out additional ideas or to help him 
clarify his thinking. 

If the topic has to be researched, 

• Help your pupil to find the source materials (encyclopedia, 
periodical, or book). 

• Read to him the information he needs, clarifying in your own 
words when necessary. 

• Encourage him to tell you what he learns. 

• Ask questions to draw out additional ideas or to help him 
clarify his thinking. (As your pupil becomes a better reader, 
he will be able to do more of the research himself.) 

If you try to lead your pupil into new interest areas, 

• Kead to him the material you have selected, clarifying in your 
own words when necessary. 

• Encourage him to tell you what he learns, 

• Ask questions to draw out additional ideas or to help him 
clarify his thinking. 

Step two, organisation of ideas. In this step you help your pupil 
select and organize the ideas he will use in his story. 

• Ask questions, such as the following: What ideas do you want 
to include? What group of ideas comes first, second, third, 
etc.? Do you need an introduction or conclusion? What is a 
good title for this story? 

• List or outline areas which the pupil selects: 

Carburetor 
Parts 

How parts work 
How to fix 
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Afv Wicjtrou 

Where I went 
Who went with ine 
What we diJ 

In :i research project, you mii^ht ask your pupil to tell you all he 
has learned in a free-llow-of-ideas manner. Jot down the ideas with- 
out reiiard to sequence or relationship. Then you can go through the 
listing with him and put together ideas that go together and select 
proper sequence. 

Step thrci\ dictation. Have your pupil dictate his story to you, 
sentence by sentence. 

• L'se the notes or outline developed in Step 2 as a guide. 

• Print or type the story as he dictates, having him watch care- 
fully what you are doing. 

• Say each word as you wTite. 

• Help with sentence structure or grammar when necessary. 

St sip four, yew ad in ^. After you have printed or typed the story, have 
your pupil reread it silently to give him his first contact u-ith the 
written representation of his own ideas. 

• Try to establish a meaningful purpose for rereading; direct 
pupil with statements, such as the following: 

Reread the story to see if all your ideas are included. 
Reread the story to see if any corrections are necessary. 

• Encourage pupil to ask for help if he has trouble with any w^ord. 

After the first silent reading, ask him to reread the story orally, 
giving him a second contact with his own words. Simply say, 
''Read the story to me. Let's hear how it sounds." Or you might 
have him reread certain sentences or paragraphs for some specific 
purpose. For example, you might say, "I don't believe we've in- 
cluded all the carburetor parts. Read that section to me, and we'll 
see . * * 

Whenever your pupil has trouble with a word during any oral 
rereading, tell him it immediately, rather than having him try to 
apply his word analysis skills. You want him to read orally in a 
smooth conversational tone. Remind him that he should have asked 
for help on the word in his silent reading. (The main purpose of 
silent reading before oral reading is to allow a pupil to apply his 
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worJ rocoi^nition and comprehension skills at his own rate before 
bein,i^ phiceJ in an aiiJience-type situation created by oral rereadin^i,'.) 

Additional silent or oral rereadiiit,' opportunities can be developed 
in follow-up activities. 

SU'p fii\\ follow up. An infinite number of additional activities 
can be created from the original experience story : 

• a story written by you iisini; the same words from your pupil's 
story but in a different context, 

• a word recognition exercise, 

• a comprehension exercise, or 

• a quiz. 

Follow-up activities can reinf.irce your pupiTs sight vocabulary 
and refine his word analysis and comprehension skills. As indicated 
before, you can get many good ideas for exercises from the teacher's 
guides and workbooks of elementary school readers. Simply use the 
same ideas, but substitute the words from your pupiTs story. 

After your pupil completes a follow-up exercise, have him read 
his responses to you. This activitity provides another contact with 
the words, as well as a check of his answers. 

Example of an Experience Sto>y 

This writer once worked with a nineteen-year-old young man 
named Jack who had dropped '^ut of school in the ninth grade. Dur- 
ing the day he worked as a helper on a county trash truck, but he was 
interested in possibly going back to high school at night to get a 
better job to support his wife and six-month-old child. 

Since jack was reading at a third-reader level, a language-exper- 
ience approach was used with him exxlusi vely, including activities 
designed to help him fill in app-'cations, read want ads, use tv list- 
ings, etc. He developed many stories based on iiis everyday exper- 
iences, and this writer created many follow-up stories and exercises 
from his material. 

Jack subscribed to L/fe magazine, but he could only look at the 
pictures. One day be brought a copy to class to show the writer some 
interesting pictures in an article about the cheetah. Capitalizing 
upon this interest, the writer read jack the article and, following the 
steps outlined in the last section, the writer helped Jack create this 
story: 
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The cheetah lives in central and southern Africa, jiisr like lions. A 
cheec.ih cub lives vvitli its mv)ther until it is tvw) years oUl, It ^rows into a 
very pr;i.cefnl animal with a small head for its seven-ft)()t body that weighs 
approximately one hundred pounds. Its voice sounds like a bird, and it can 
run over sixty miles an hour, makint^ it the fastest animal in the world. 
Even though it can run fast, it can go only \ hort distance before it gets tired. 

When a cheetah hunts it has to watch out for the bigger animals be- 
cause they might take away its food. It hunts more by sight than by scent. 
After it gets its food and eats, it goes to a nearby stream and drinks. The 
dinner might last several days. 



These follow-up exercises were JevelopeJ from the story: 
(/I comprehension check, including repetition of important sight words. ^ 

Directions: ReaJ each sentence. Underline Yes or No 

1. The cheetah weighs seven hundred pounds 

Yes No 

2. A cheetah cub lives with its mother until it is two years old. 

Yes No 

3. The cheetah runs over a hundred miles an hour. 

Yes No 

4. The cheetah gets tired fast when it runs. 

Yes No 

5. Cheetahs live in central and southern America. 

Yes No 

6. The cheetah's voice sounds like a dog*s voice. 

Yes No 

7. The cheetah gets his food by smelling. 

Yes No 

8 Many animals are faster than the cheetah. 

Yes No 

9. Bigger animals might take away the cheetah's food. 
Yes No 

10. The cheetah's dinner might last several days. 



Yes 



No 
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1. A b;iby cheetah is called a _ 

2. Your . ._ . _. CDiiies troin your eyes. 

3. Your .... „. comes from your nose. 

4. The cheetah's . is small for its body. 

5. The lion . ^ in the same place as cheetahs. 

6. A cheetah goes to a stream and . . . after it eats. 



The basic reaching prt)cedures discussed in this chapter are by no 
means inclusive of all pt)ssibilities. You will get many more ideas 
in later chapters. Remember you are trying to help your pupil to 
succeed in functit)nal daily reading activities. If you go beyond this 
goal and help him become a re:il reader, all the better. But do not 
be too disappointed if you fail to achieve this secondary goal. 

Be patient; your job is very challenging and can be trying. You 
can be successful. Any sign of progress, as little as it might be, will 
be your greatest reward. 



Conclusion 
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Teaching Word-Recognition Skills 

Harry Singer 
University of California at Riverside 

TO TEACH WORD recognition, the tutor should know some principles 
of teaching word recognition, have an idea of a sequence of it, and 
learn some basic techniques for teaching It. In each of the remaining 
sections of this chapter are practical suggestions to use in teaching 
word recognition. 

Principles of Teaching WorJ Recognition 

1. Proceed from the familiar to the unfamiliar a step at a time. 
Although there may be some disagreement, the following is an ex- 
ample of a sequence going from the familiar to the unfamiliar: 
learning names for actual objects, associating a name with a picture 
of an object, recognizing a name in print in conjunction with a 
pictured object, and finally recognizing the printed worJ alone. In 
this sequence, one goes from a sensori-motor-perceptual type of ex- 
perience CO symbols to represent the experience. For example, from 
a name oi a live dog, to the name for a picture of a dog, to recognition 
of the printed word ''dog" alone. 

2. From dependeuce on the tutor to htdependoice. To follow this 
principle, first tell the student the whole word, then give hints, and 
finally let the student figure out the word from the variety of tech- 
niques he may have learned. Thus, at first the tutor tells the student 
that the word is ''dog." Next time, the tutor gives the individual 
clues to help the student figure out the word clues, such as, inferring 
from the context (a picture context or a sentence context or both), 

"The said, "Bowwow." Or the tutor gives the direction 

to sound out the word, a task which implies, of course, that there is 
for the particular word a one-to-one sound-symbol correspondence. 
O 46 
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But, this approach Joes not work for all words in the Eni;lish Ian- 
miaue. For example, it works for 'Mou'* but not for 'Viulit." 

V Teach the indiviJual a variety of w»ivs of recoi^nizini; words. 
Indeed, each technique of word reco^t,'nition breaks down or is in- 
adequate because no one technique applies to all words in the English 
lancuai^e. The skilled reader must learn to use a variety of techniques, 
and he must also learn to shift appropriately from one to another. 
For example, he mii;ht use phonics to sound out "cat." But, in 
addition to sound in u out c-a-t, he must also synthesize or put the 
sounds together to uet the whole sound of "cat" which he then 
rcco^unizes as a familiar word. In contrast, individuals, except in a 
classroom, never hear anyone point to the actual object and say 
that's a **c-a-t" (usually pronounced "cuh-ah-tuh"). 

Phonics or one-for-one sound symbol correspondence might work 
for "cat*' but not for "rii;ht." If the individual tried to use phonics 
on "rii;ht," it would come out *'r-i-g-h-t." No matter how many 
times the individual letters were sounded out, the word wouldn't 
come out "rit^ht/* To make he w-ord come out "rii^ht," the in- 
dividual would have to shift to another one of several techniques; 
he could use context plus the initial consonant to infer the word, as 
in the following sentence: 

After the boy answered the question, the 

teacher smiled and said, "That's r ." 

Or he could have been taut^ht the initial consonant (throut,'h such 
words as red, row, run) and the phonoi^ram, iz^ht through such words 
as lii^^ht^ A^^'^» ni^ht. By substituting the initial consonant, "r," he 
would get the word "right." Another way of recognizing the word 
is by using a combination of phonics and knowledge 'of silent letters, 
ri(gh)t. The student who has learned a variety of approaches can 
then be flexible in recognizing words. If one approach doesn't work, 
he could switch to another. He is likely to do so not only if he knows 
a variety of apprvjaches but if he is also continuously testing his so- 
lution against the criterion of meaning or asking himself. "Does 
tliis word pronounced this way make sense?" 

4. Introduce new words and new techniques gradually and with 
adequate repetition so that the learner has a growing feeling of 
mastery. The basal readers or textbooks used in the primary grades 
for developing word -recognition skills provide for about ten repeti- 
tions of a newly introduced word and five repetitions of previously 
introduced words. It is estimated that the average individual re- 
quires about 38 repetitions to recognize a new word quickly and 
accurately. 
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5. L^se an interestin^u way of havin^u inJivitluals practice recog- 
nizini^ new words. The most inrere>rini; way is to have the individual 
do a lot of reading in which he is likely to use the new words. The 
basal readers follow the introduction of new words with a story in 
which, by design, the new words appear several or more times. 
High interest, but low-level dilliculty reading material is likely to 
contain words that the tutor is trying to get the student to learn. 

A list of words that mt)st pupils should know by the third grade 
has been constructed by Dolch who discovered that these words 
accounted for about 75 percent of all primary words and 50 percent 
of all adult words. The Dolch Readers and other materials published 
by the Garrard Press systematically use this vocabulary.* 

The Reader's Digest Reading Skillbuilder** is another set of high- 
int'-rest materials which start at a low level of difliculty and increase 
in ditlkulty. Together these two sets of materials would be very 
useful in teaching older individuals whose interests *:re more mature 
but who for one reason t)r another have not learned how to read or 
how to read as well as they should. 

6. If the individual needs drill on recognition of w^ords, try to 
provide ir in a variety of ways. One technique that works well is 
to have the individual make up sentences using the word. Copy down 
the sentences and have the individual read them. Then cut up the 
sentences into words and have him recognize the individual words. 
Then have him group common initial consonants or common sounds 
in these words. Or he might group common syllables or prefixes and 
suffixes. He might also search through magazines for illustrations 
for his words. 

7. A student's knowledge of progress is extremely important. Two 
techniques that can be utilized for concretely showing progress are 
1) making a file of new words and 2) constructing a cumulative chart. 

The card file might show the word in a sentence on the front with 
the word in the corner divided into syllables and perhaps even dia- 
cricically marked. On the back of the card, the word would appear 
in isolation. The individual could test himself by looking at the 
back of the card to see if he knows the word in isolation and checking 
himself to see if he was right by reading the sentence and using con- 
text clues to check himself. For young children, pictures might also 
he used to identify the words. t 

*Basic Si^fit W'orJs, (/drrarj Press. Champaign. Illinois. This word list can also be found in 
M. S. Tinker anj C. M. McCulloti^li, Tcjchtn^ lih'nKnt.try Kc^tdtut, '2nd Ed.). Ncu- York: Apple- 
ton-Gjntury Crofts. ls;62. 550-551. 

**Eiducati<)nal Division, Reader's l^igest Service, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
tTfie Garrard Press's "Popper Words * is based on this principle. 
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The cumulative chart coulJ be kept daily or weekly. Below are 
examples of these charts: 

Daily- to indicate immeJiatc consequence of practice in recognizing 
new words. 

6 
5 

No. 4 
Correct 3 

2 
1 

012345678 
Trials 




IVtwk/y or »wvthly- xo indicate cumuhirive number of new words 
learned. 



Cumulative 
No. of New 
Words 



60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Weeks 



8. In e:>cb lesson, try to maximize the probability of success. 
Individuals who have experienced failure are extremely sensitive to 
further failure. One strategy to attain success is to start by having 
the student tell a story. (See Chapter V for a detailed explanation of 
the language-experience apprt)ach.) Or, if the individual prefers, 
have him relate the activities for the day or tell an anecdcue. Copy 
down the story and teach the individual to read the story. First, go 
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over the story uiul have the inJiviJual identify words he doesn't 
recognize. Then, tench these \vvm\Is, wliich will be pur into the 
word file luui plt)tted on the cliart. Then, have the individual read 
the story. Next, cut up a copy o( the story into sentences and have 
the individual reassemble the sentences. Then, cut the sentences into 
words. Ai^ain, have the story reassembled. Then, have the individual 
use the words to make up new sentences. 

9. From the very bet;inning, consult with the student's classroom 
teacher, provided that the individual is still attending school. The 
tutor mit^'ht get from the classroom teacher valuable suggestions and 
even materials for helping the individual. In any case, the tutor and 
the classroom teacher should be working together to help the student. 
If the teacher or the student wants the tutor to help with the daily 
assigned lesson, the tutor could use the above principles with the 
assigned materials. Helping with the daily lesson is a short-range 
strategy that might pay off equally as well as a developmental, sys- 
tematic program, provided the discrepancy between the student's 
assignment and his level of reading ability is not so great that he is 
overwhelmed by too many new words to learn. If so, the tutor might 
have to concentrate his efforts upon the long range strategy of taking 
the individual back to a level where he can be successful and starting 
a developmental reading program at that level. 

10. For developmental or corrective reading instruction, it is 
necessary to follow £t sequence for teachtn^^ word recognition. There are 
several logical sequences that could be used, but no one of them can 
be said to be the sequence to follow. The following is one sequence: 

A Developmental Sequence of Word Recognition 

(A list of materials for teaching each of these aspects of word 
recognitit)n can be found at the end of this section.) 

Approximate Grade Level 

1 Sight words 

12 Initial consonants 

Final consonants 

Consonant digraphs (ch, th, wh, sh) 
1-2 Consonant blends (fr, si, cl, pi - - and those 

needed) 

Advanced consonant digraphs 

(qu, nk, ng); variants (s, es, ed, ing) 
Silent consonants 
Contractions 
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Simple structure of sentences and punctua- 
tion markers for speech patterns, such 
as use of commas, periods, question 
marks. 

Approximate Grade Level 

2 V^owels 

Long and short sounds 

Vowels in phonogram ("r ight , make, etc/') 

Simple sufhx (farmer) 

Rhyming endings 

More complex sentence structure and punc- 
tuation markers 

3 Syllabication 

4 Prefixes, suffixes, roots 

5 Accent and dictionary work 

Types of Word-Recognition Techniques 

The types of word recognition techniques can be grouped into 
three somewhat-overlapping categories: predominantly visual clues, 
emphasis on meaning, and mainly analytical procedures. 

Predominantly Visual Clues 

L Picture aids. Printed words are often learned by their association 
with pictures. For identifying nouns, pictures can readily be 
found in magazines. For other categories of speech, such as verbs 
and adjectives, cartoon strips can be used. A variety of ways of 
illustrating various parts of speech may be found in a small pocket- 
book, English Through Pictures."^ (See list of references.) This 
pocketbook may also be used for teaching English to bilingual 
children by having the children act out the sentences as they 
read them. 

2. Si2,ht ivordx or "instant" recognition of words. Through recogni- 
tion of the same words in a variety of situations, individuals build 
up a sight-word vocabulary. This vocabulary increases as the 
individual matures in reading. Eventually the skilled reader 
recognizes all words at sight or recognizes them so rapidly that 
he becomes almost oblivious to the process because it occurs so 
quickly and so effortlessly. Two procedures can be used for de- 
veloping sight words: 



*I. A. Richards and C. M. Gibson. Eni^lhh Through Futures. Pocket books, 1953- 
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00 I'ltfsh cjrds. This priKcJurc has already been discussed in the 
section on principles ot teach in word recot^nition. It's a 
useful technique but should only be used for a short period of 
time because boredom sets in rapidly. However, there are a 
variety of techniques for making such exercises in teres t in i^, 
such as having the student use the words to construct sentences. 

(b) /:</.vv reading. Seeing the same words in a variety of stories is 
the most interesting and best way of teaching sight -word 
recognition. A list of interesting, yet easy- to-read books for 
older children and adults are listed in Chapters VIII and IX. 

Whether a book is easy depends on how well the person can 
read. The rule of thumb is that if the individual has difficulty 
with more than one or two words per hundred, it's not an easy 
book for him. Whether a book is interesting, of course, de- 
pends upon the interests of the reader. For determining 
whether any book is easy, but interesting, the best procedure 
is to have the individual select the book himself and try it out. 

Emphasis on Meaning 

1. Context clues. This technique consists of using a sentence to help 
the individual infer the meaning of the unknown word and then 
to think of the word itself. By looking at the initial consonant 
and other parts of the sentence, the individual is employing a 
very powerful combination of word-recognition techniques. The 
teaching procedure calls for constructing a sentence in which the 
unknown word is omitted or all but the initial consonant is 
omitted. Then the individual reads the sentence and tries to infer 
the unknown word. These sentences may be placed on cards with 
the missing word on the back so that the flash-card technique can 
also be used and the cards then filed as tangible evidence of achieve- 
ment. The tutor can teach the individual to recognize and use 
these clues whenever they appear in stories, and the tutor can also 
use this approach in giving hints for recognizing new words. 
Examples* of various types of context clues follow; 

(a) Definition. The unknown word is defined. "Tom liked to ride 
on the last car on the train. The last car on the train is the 
c " 

(caboose) 

(b) Experience. The individual can infer the word from his exper- 

*C. M. NtcCulIougli . "The Recognition of Context Clues in Reading," Elewentary Em^lith 
Review, 22 ^1945}, M5- .adapted with permission of Dr. .McCiilloiigh . 
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ience. "Betty was i;oing to u;rovv her own flowers. In each 
row, she phiceJ s " 

(seeds) 

(c) Contrast. The unknown word is opposite in meaning to known 
words or phrases. "She missed the noises of the big city. On 
the farm it was very q " 

(quiet) 

(d) Familiar expression. The unknown vord is part of an idiom 
or everyday expression. "To his surprise, the big man was as 
g as a himb." 

(gentle) 

(e) Summary. The unknown word sums up the ideas in the pre- 
ceding sentences. "First, Tom saw the riders rope the steers. 
Then he laughed at the cowboy clown on his horse. Then he 
watched the cowboys race around the ring. Tom had a lot 
of fun at the r " 

(rodeo) 

(f) Reflection of a mood or situation. The unknown word explains 
the mood of the story. "After a few days away from home at 
camp, she began to miss her family, her dog, and her friends. 
She was h ." 

(homesick) 

2. Compound words. Words which represent the combination of two 
words may be recognized when separated, and the meaning of the 
two words gives the meaning of the combined word. At the pri- 
mary grade level, such words as "summertime'* and "fireman" 
can be recognized this way. One technique is to have each part of 
the compound word on a separate card and bring the two cards 
together so that they appear to make one word. Or, che two parts 
of the word can be underlined separately, e.g. fire man. 

Analytical Techniques 

Structural and phonetic analysis are the two major types of 
analytical techniques. 

1. Included in structural analysis are the following: 

a. Compound and hyphenated words (by-product). 

b. Root words and their variants which include the various end- 
ings to indicate tense and number, such as "rush" and "rushed," 
"bo)'" and "boys." 

c. Contractions, such as "didn't." 

O 
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d. Syllabication, the parts of a word which may or may not 
represent meaning components, such as prefixes or surtixes, but 
do represent boundaries between sequences of sounds in a word. 

Structural analysis in this section will emphasize syllabication. 
In t^eneral, a word has as many syllables as heard vowel sounds. To 
teach syllabication, do the following: 

a. Pupil and tutor should first pronounce the word carefully. 

b. Identify the number of heard vowel sounds. 

c. Group about five words together that fit a principle of syllab- 
ication. Teach the pupil to divide each word into its syllables. 
Have the pupil then try to formulate the rule. Then have him 
supply or search for words that fit the rule. After he has 
learned the following rules, he can then classify new words 
according to the rules. Remember, this technique requires a 
thorough understanding of vowel sounds and consonants if it 
is to be successful. 

Rules for Syllabication 

(Many students have difficulty with this. Use only when applicable.) 

1. If there is only one heard vowd sound in a word, the word is 
monosyllabic and, therefore, cannot be further divided. Examples: 
late, night, trees. 

2. In words containing two heard vowel sounds, when two conso- 
nants are together in the word with vowels on either side, the word 
is usually divided between the consonants. Examples: after, 
but ter , bar gain. 

3. Affixes (prefixes and suffixes) usually form a separate syllable. 
Examples: unhappy, lively. (Note: *'ed'* is usually only a sep- 
arate syllable when preceded by "t" or "d" as in "wanted" and 
"needed." When preceded by other consonants, "ed" does not 
form a separate syllable as in "called," "rushed," "liked," etc.) 

4. If there is one consonant between two vowels in a two-syllable 
word and the first vowel sound is long, the long vowel usually 
ends the first syllable and the consonant begins the second syMable. 
Examples: ]a dies , po lite. (The first syllable is called an "open" 
syllable.) 

5. If there is one consonant between two vowels in a two syllable 
word and the first vowel is short, the consonant usually ends the 
first syllable and the second vowel sound begins the second syl- 
lable. Example: cam el, mag ic. (First syllable is called a "closed" 
syllable.) 
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6. Compound words are divided into their component parts. Ex- 
amples: hi^h way , rail rood, snow ilakc . 

7. "Le" endings are special cases. If the word ends in "ck" when 
"le" is taken off, then **le" is a separate syllable. Examples: 
crackle, pickle. In all other words, *'le" takes the preceding con- 
sonant. Examples: ^agle, candle. 

8. For words which contain more than two syllables, follow the 
former principles, proceeding from the largest to the smallest 
division of the word : 

a. Inspect for compound word. Example: steel worker, kinder 
garten. 

b. Take off affix: worker, kinder garten. 

c. If one or more of the parts have more than one heard vowel 
sound, determine whether vowel sounds are long or short. Then 
divide into open and closed syllables, as in kind er gar ten. 

d. Inspect for special "le" endings. 

Phonics 

"Sounding out" words or the application of phonetic principles 
lo the recognition of new words is useful for about 80 to 85 percent 
of words. One procedure for applying phonics or relating sounds to 
letters is the following: 

a. Group known sight words with a common consonant or vowel. 
For example: can cut car 

b. Have individual read each word to make sure each word is a 
known sight word. 

c. Have pupil notice the initial letters of the words are alike and 
the initial sounds are alike. Tell the pupil the name of the 
letter (small and Capital letter). 

d. To test whether pupil has learned the sound for the initial 
consonant, have the pupil give additional words with the same 
initial sound. If he gives the following words, form them into 
tWv) columns: 

cold kite city 

cup kit cent 

cap kind 

e. In the preceding examples, point out 

1. some words have the same sound-letter correspondence. 

2. some words have the same sound but a different letter, and 

3. some words have the same letter and a different sound. 
This discovery will help the pupil limit his generalization and 
perhaps will help him become flexible in shifting from one 
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sound-letter correspondence to another in recognizing words. 
Pupils can also learn phonograms the same way: 



After reading through the list of words with a common phono- 
gram, have pupils supply or search for additional words with 
the same phonogram. (See list of references for sets of phono- 
grams.) 

With knowledge of consonants and phonograms, pupils can 
figure out new words by means of consonant substitution. For 
example, the pupil who knows "tell" and "sell" and the 
initial consonant "b" can then figure out the new word "belK" 
Although pupils can and do learn to read by implicitly using 
rules, it may help to know the rules. To teach them, proceed 
in the following way. Teach inductively by presenting words 
that illustrate a vowel principle, and then teach deductively 
by stating a vowel principle and having words categorized 
under that principle. One can teach the following vowel and 
consonant rules; 

1. Long vowel sounds are usually the names of the vowel 
letters, as in ate, eat. Tee, 5pen, use, or as in the following 
sentence: 

A sweet, nice, old unicorn. 

2. When two vowels are together in a word, the first is usually 
long and the second is usually silent, as in aid, east, trlecl, 
boat, rileful. 

3. However, there are many exceptions to the preceding rule, 
particularly when the first vowel is followed by *'u," "o," 
and "i." Examples: haul, caught, good, spoon, broom, 
said, oil. 

4. In words containing two vowels, one of which is a final 
"e," the final "e" is usually silent and the preceding vowel 
is usually long. Examples: ate, see. Tee, note, use. 

5. Single vowels followed by "1," "r," or "w" usually have a 
blend sound. Examples: talk, ball; car, far; saw, raw. 

6. When "y" ends a word that has no other vowel, then "y" 
has the sound >f long "i." Examples: my, try, sky. If 
"y" ends a two-syllable word, it frequently has the sound 
of long "e." Examples: merry, scary, surely. If "y" is 
preceded by another vowel, there is a different sound for 
both. Examples: they, boy. 



g ame 
tame 



came 



n ight 
ri^ht 
li^ht 
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7. Consonants are sometimes silent or not sounded. Examples: 
lamb, ni^ht, ghost, hour, know, pneumonia, island, ouy, 
wrote. These silent consonants must be learned as sight 
words. That is, an individual has to learn that in certain 
words, there are one or more consonants that are silent. 
This condition is frequently true for words het^inning with 
**kn" (know, knife), words that have "gh" in them (light, 
night, right), and words ending in **mb** (lamb, thumb, 
iimb). Although silent consonants make phonics inappli- 
cable to many words, silent consonants are important for 
word recognition, particularly for discriminating hom- 
onyms (words that sound alike but are spelled differently), 
such as "buy "and "by," "two and "to," "know" and 
"no." if words did not have silentletters in them, one would 
have to use some other clues, such as diacritical markings 
for determining pronunciation. For example, try to read 
this sentence in which the silent letters have been omitted: 
"We caut eit dsh at eit this morning and at them at nit." 
This sentence with the silent letters in reads: "We caught 
eight fish at eiglit this morning and ate them at night." 

Cautions in Teaching Word Recognition 

1. Proceed only as rapidly as the student can be cumulatively 
successful. Whether teaching new sight words, a new structural 
analysis technique, or a new phonic principle, provide sufficient prac- 
tice and use of the new instruction in various reading situations so 
that the pupil does not get overloaded wirh too much too quickly. 
Some students need a slow rate of learning, and others can have a 
faster rate of learning. Sometimes the same student can learn some 
things slowly and other things quickly. One has to judge what is 
the best pace or rate of learning for the student. Begin each session 
with a review of the instruction of the previous session; then after 
the pupil demonstrates he remembers what he was taught, go on to 
new instruction. If the student doesn't remember, then have a quick 
review of clie previous instruction before going on ro new instruction. 
But, be sure to evaluate your rate of instruction to determine whetlier 
it fits your student's rate of learning. If you can, keep a graph or 
chart of the rate of instruction. 

2. Plan each lesson carefully. Make sure you know what you 
want your student to accomplish at each session. A brief outline of 
the lesson will help. A typical lesson might include the following. 

a. Review words. 
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h, IntroJiice new worJs (print worJ in sentence) anJ discuss 
them to ^et prt)iuinciatit)n, ways of rcco.^iiizin^t; word, word 
nieuning, and similarity to previous words and experiences 
associated with the word. 

c. Have the srudent recognize new words in a variety of 
sentences. 

d. Make a card (for card file) for each new word. 

e. Make an experience chui't (see Chapter IV) using the new 
words or read a story containing the new words. 

f. Try to arouse curiosity for reading the story by having the 
student formuhite questions about the story from knowing 
its title or from looking at the illustrations. If the story 
has questions at the end, at times let the student read 
the questions first. Then read the story. Later, let him 
predict in advance what the nne^tions are when he reads 
the title of the story. The eventual objective is to get him 
to formulate questions as he reads and thus read to answer 
his own questions. This process will make him an active 
reader. 

g. Have the student reread story into a tape recorder and then 
listen to the playback. Let him evaluate his own per- 
formance. 

h. Teach a new word-recognition skill and have the student 
practice the skill in an interesting way. 

3. Try to work with the student at least twice a week. At first, 
do not require him to do anything outside of the tutoring session. 
As he becomes successful, he wmII ask to take home books or he will 
begin to bring books, new words, or materials to the session. Grad- 
ually you might begin to assign homework. Be sure, though, that 
the student knows how to do tlic iiumcwork. If he is to read a book 
at home, he should know practically all the words in the book. As 
he learns ways to recognize new words, he can be given books with 
new words which he can attack using skills he has already learned in 
the tutoring session. 

4. As much as possible, plan and evaluate with your student. 
Find out what he thinks hh difficulty is, how he is trying to solve it, 
how he tries to read, and what he would like to learn. Make the 
process of teaching and learning a mutual situation in which both 
you and your student are working together to achieve a common goal. 
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Selected References to Teaching Materials and Teaching Aids 
Word Recognition Materials 

(For a more complete listing, see Chapters Vlll and IX) 

Basic Si^ht Words, Champuit^n, Illinois: Garrard Press. 
Breakhi^ the Sound Barrier, New York: Macmillan, 
Lnjish Through Pictures, I, A, Richards and C. M, Gibson, New York: 
Pocketbooks. 

Ilye and Ear Fun, Book 4, Word Independence in the Middle Grades, 
Clarence R. Stone, St. Louis: Webster, A complete sequence of 
word-recounition techniques and exercises from letter names and 
sounds to \vord meaning analysis, using prefixes, suffixes, and 
roots. 

Phonics in Proper Perspective, Arthur W, Heilman, Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles \L, Merrill, 1964, General instructions on teaching phon- 
ics, includes techniques and exercises for teaching consonant 
sounds, vowel sounds, syllabication, and accent. 

Phonics Skillte.xts, Columbus, Ohio: Merrill. 

Phonics We Use, Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 

Phonics and Word Power, My. Weekly Reader Practice Books, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43216-. Education Center, Workbook-type materials 
designed for grades 1-3. Ranges from instruction oa initial con- 
sonants to syllabication, 

Reading with Phonics, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 

Spicch'to' Print Phonics, Donald D. Durrell and Helen A. Murphy. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
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Teaching Comprehension Skills 

David L. Shepherd 
Hofstra University 

IN THE previous chapter word-recognition techniques were discussed. 
As important as they are, the recognition of words is only the first 
step in the reading process. The next — and even more important step 
— is the understanding of what is read. This chapter deals with the 
major comprehension skills and methods and materials for the effec- 
tive teaching of these skills. 

Comprehension in reading is the same as the comprehension of 
language. Language is spoken; but as soon as one begins to represent 
speech sounds with graphic symbols, one begins to reaU. Graphic 
symbols are the letters of the alphabet in various <.on^nnations to 
form words. Understanding through the language inecUum is basi- 
cally the same whether one is listening or reading. Wh:^n using the 
comprehension skills of reading, the individual should realize that he 
is still working symbolically with his native language — the one he 
speaks. Reading is basically talk written down. 

Comprehension, whether in listening to oral speech or reading a 
written form of it, is dependent upon the student's basic background 
of knowledge and experience. One of the first concerns in teaching 
comprehension skills is to ascertain the individual's scope of knowl- 
edge with the intent to fill in the gaps where necessary. The tutor 
will need to do many things. He will need to find out the nature of 
the student's background. And, he will need to add to the student's 
experiences by using audiovisual media (i.e., films, pictures, records) 
by providing actual experiences and by fostering a wide reading of 
many printed materials. 

In teaching an individual to read with understanding one has a 
twofold purpose. The most immediate purpose is to use reading for 
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safisfywf^ the practical needs of living. The wish i5 to help the student 
maintain himself in his society - to get and hold a job and to use the 
common reference materials of everyday life. The other purpose, and 
the more long-range one, is to help the student to use reading as a 
pleasurable activity. It enables the student to use books, magazines, 
and newspapers and thereby have access to the world of ideas. 

Basic Skills of Comprehension 

The effective reader uses a number of skills to comprehend the 
information found in printed materials. The skills also help him to 
organize the various items of information so that the interrelation- 
ships are apparent. 

The skills of comprehension follow: 

1. Kecogfii'i^jfig the main idea. This skill involves the ability of the 
reader to get the nucleus or core of the information. Usually the 
reader gives the main idea when he says, "The story is about 

" Each paragraph has a main idea which may 

be stated directly in the paragraph. 

2. Noting details. This skill of comprehension is considered to be one 
of the easiest. It is noting and understanding the factual data. 
Details relate to a main idea by adding some type of factual in- 
formation about it. They may explain, illustrate, define, or de- 
scribe the main idea. Though details are not in themselves dif- 
ficult, the reader will need to group them around each appropriate 
main idea. 

3. Organizing ideas. The ability to use this skill means that the 
reader is able to see interrelationships among the ideas in a read- 
ing selection. It often involves grouping the ideas in accordance 
with some criteria, such as, likenesses, differences, for and against, 
steps of an argument, items of description, and so on. 

4. Seeing the sequence of ideas. Actually, this skill is also a way to 
organize ideas. Seeing sequence means that the reader is able to 
relate in proper order, usually from the beginning to the end, the 
various steps of a process or events in a story. 

5. Predicting and anticipating what will happen. When the reader is 
able to predict and anticipate, he is comprehending basically and 
is trying now to outguess the author. To predict or anticipate 
what an author may write means that the reader is thinking with 
the author. 

6. Following directions. This is a very useful and practical skill in 
which the reader must proceed slowly step by step to carry out 
some project. 
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Prerequisites o Effective Comprehension 

Knowing and upplyinr. ii skill are not enough. There are other 
conditions which help to bring about good comprehension: 

L Establish purpose for readiuq^. This is a basic, simple requirement 
which is many times overlooked. Each reader should look for 
some specific information as he reads. He should have some ques- 
tion in mind. Knowing why one reads will tend to keep attention 
focused upon the content of the material as well as help to deter- 
mine if the reading should be fast or slow, intensive or casual. 

2. Knotv how to locate information. A reader must know how to find 
information in everyday reference sources. In current society such 
reference materials include the following: 

air, bus, and or train schedules; 

automobile driver's manuals; 

telephone directories; 

television, radio, and movie programs; 

mail order catalogs; 

recipes in cookbooks; 

operator's manuals for the handling of some type of machinery; 

and direction in a line of work. 
These are just a few of the everyday practical references which 
most persons are required to use. These references furnish excellent 
study materials for those individuals ti'ho are attempting to improve in 
reading. 

3. Knotv the meaning of tvords. The scope of a reader's vocabulary is 
dependent upon the breadth and depth of his background of ex- 
perience and information. Much audiovisual material may need 
to be used in order to increase the reader's vocabulary understand- 
ing. 

When teaching vocabulary, the teacher may begin with very 
practical words such as those found in the common references 
cited and other words used by people in their everyday living. 
Words found on street signs, in stores, and in restaurants and other 
public building may be used in the beginning. 

The way the words are used in a sentence or paragraph may be 
helpful, though the individuaKs background w^ill determine the 
usefulness of this technique. The reader also needs to be alerted 
to the meaning of a word when it is defined by the author. Oper- 
ator's manuals will often define new technical terms as they are 
used. 
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Instruction in the use of glossaries and dictionaries, obviously, 
is in order. 

Finally, the classification of ideas— the organization of thought 
- -can be helpful both as a means to increase word meaning as well 
as to bring about a greater clarity of thought. For instance, have 
the individual see what words could be listed under such topic 
words as trees, birds, furniture, buildings, metals, and so on, 
4. All of the Material to he read by afi iuiUvidnal should in some way be 
related to his experience. This coordinating will not be difficult with 
practical materials since they relate to the usual tasks of living. 
Interest is developed and understanding is enhanced as the indi- 
vidual is able to relate the content of his reading to some past 
experience or previous knowledge. 

Suggestions for Teaching Comprehension 

These suggestions will center around two major areas. The first 
is the skill of asking questions appropriate to the skill to be taught. 
The second will be specific classroom suggestions for teaching the 
skills of comprehension. 

Questions for skill development. A prerequisite to the effective teach- 
ing of comprehension skills is the ability to ask questions which 
require the use of each specific skill as it is being taught and practiced. 
Suggested questions are listed below for each major comprehension 
skill. 

1 . Purpose questions to keep in mind while reading 

a. Would you have made the same decision as ? 

b. Can you find out if ? 

c. What is the main idea of the author? 

d. What is the viewpoint of the author? 

e. What are the steps of the process? 

2. Asking for the main idea 

a. What is the topic sentence (main idea) of this paragraph? 

b. What is the main point(s) of the author? 

c. What would be a good headline for this paragraph? 

d. What would be a good title for this article or story? 

e. What is the main idea? 

3. Noting details 

a. What facts did the author give? 

b. What time does ? 

c. How much liquid ? 

d. Where did the event happen? 
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e. When did the main chanicrer get home? 

4. .SVtv;/^ t/ji' orfi^jfn':iiitiofi of ukjs 

a. In what ways are the two alike? Different ? 

b. List the arguments for . ? 

c. List the various methods of land conservation. 

5. Understafulifig sequence (following direction) 

a. What steps do we follow when ? 

b. What happened first ? 

c. What do we do after ? 

6. Predictiu^ and anticipating 

a. What do you think will happen next? 

b. Since he lost the fight, what will he do? 

c. What do you think will be rhe result of ? 

Suggested classroom activities for teaching the skills of comprehen- 
sion. 

1 . Recop/i::^ing the Main idea 

a. Have the student express the main idea in his own words, 

b. Underline the main ideas in several paragraphs in a textbook 
and note where they are usually found. 

c. Write a paragraph giving a main idea. 

d. Give titles to paragraphs. 

e. State an appropriate headline for a selection for a paragraph. 

f. Practice using the headings in heavy black print. 

g. Check the main idea with the introductory and summary para- 
graphs of a chapter. 

h. Select from a list of sentences the one that best expresses the 
main idea of a paragraph of a selection. 

2. Noting details 

a. Note relative importance of details by such signal words as 
above all, most important, of greatest value. 

b. Notice the ways in which the author indicates the relative 
importance of details: 

(1) by giving more space to one fact than to another, 

(2) by the use of introductory remarks such as **above all" 
or ''most important," 

(3) by organization as indicated by heading in heavy black 
print, 

(4) by the use of italics, 

(5) by picture and other graphic aids, and 

(6) by the list of important words at the end of a chapter. 

c. Select a character that you like or dislike and determine what 
the author has done to make you react to the character. 
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d. Match a scries of details with a list of main ideas. 

e. Study the reuulations ft)r t)peratin^i; a piece of equipment. 

f. Answer questions of detail included in a selection, 

3. Or^^/;;/:;;/;;^ ideas 

a. Classify objects in a room according? to their function. 

b. Tell what items belong in classifications, such as food and 
recreation, 

c. Study the table of contents to note the organization of a book. 

d. Categorize information (i,e , ways of travel, ways to com- 
municate, etc). 

4. Seeifi^ the sequence 

a. Read the main ideas in a chapter to get an overview in sequence 
of the material covered, 

b. Enumerate the steps of a process or in a chain of historical 
events, 

c. Notice the words that suggest the introduction of another step, 
such as, then, finally, second, another, subsequently. 

d. Note the steps in proper order for constructing some object, 
doing some WTitten assignment, doing an experiment. 

e. List the chain of events leading to some scientific discovery. 

5. Predicting and anticipating 

a. In a situation of confusion and indecision, have the reader 
anticipate what he thinks will happen next. Why? 

b. Compare present-day conditions with those of a certain period 
in the past; decide what will likely happen next. 

c. Consider what will happen next in light of 

(1) background events, 

(2) characters involved, and 

(3) the situation. 

d. Make up endings for stories. 

e. Estimate the answer to an arithmetic problem. 

The comprehension skills are basic to a reader*s practical as well 
as pleasurable use of reading. These are the skills which give pur- 
pose to the reading act. It is in the comprehension area that reading 
becomes thinking with the author through the medium of the printed 
page. 

Examples of Paragraphs and Questions to Foster Specific Skill 

Development 

1. Recognizing the main idea. 

Drivers of cars should become familiar with the signs of failing 
brakes since good brakes are important for safety in driving. After 
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a car has been used for sometime, brakes become worn and the 
linings must be replaced. Oil or ^i^rease may leak into them and 
make them slip if the wrong kind of grease has been put in the 
rear axJe. Water may get in from driving in wet, stormy w^eather 
through puddles and flooded roads so that the brakes will not 
hold properly. Dirt from dry and dusty roads may filter into the 
drum and make them "grab." Also, an unusual amount of driving 
in hilly country may warp the brake drums, reducing their brak- 
ing power. 

a. What is the topic sentence of this paragraph? 
Where is it found? 

b. What would be a good headline for this paragraph? 

c. Where would you find more information about this topic? 

2. Noting details. 

Simple and consistent maintenance will keep Venetian blinds 
looking like new. They should be cleaned frequently with a soft 
brush. The cleaning can also be done with a vacuum cleaner. At 
times, the pulleys should be oiled at the top of the blind with a 
drop of household oil. Remember to handle the blinds gently. 
Do not raise or lower them with great force. If the window is 
open on a windy day, raise the blinds all the way to the top so 
that they do not clatter in the breeze. 

a. What suggestions are given for cleaning Venetian blinds? 

b. How should Venetian blinds be handled? 

c. What are you to do to keep the blinds from clattering in the 
breeze? 

d. How can you take care of the pulleys? 

3. Organizing ideas. 

Screw extractors are used to remove broken screws. There are 
several types of extractors. Each is supplied in sets with sizes for 
screws of varying diameters. Perhaps the most commonly used 
type is the Ezy-Out which is tapered and has a coarse spiral, re- 
sembling a thread, with very sharp ridges. The sharp ridges on 
the extractor "bite" into the sides of the hole in the broken stud 
or screw so that it can be screwed out. Another type of tapered 
extractor is made with four straight flutes which have sharp 
edges. This tool is tapped into the drilled hole with a hammer to 
force the sharp edges of the flutes into the sides of the hoJe and 
grip the broken stud so it can be unscrewed. A third type is per- 
fectly straight without any taper and has three sharp splines. The 
extractor is driven into the hole with a hammer. It then gets 
sufficient grip on the broken stud to permit screwing it out. 
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a. List the types of screw extractors. 

b. What words signal the description of each type of screw ex- 
tractor? 

c. In what way is each of the screw extractors alike? 

4. Seeing the sequence of ideas. 

The events leading up to the establishment of the national 
government covered a span of a half century or more. For many 
years around the mid-seventeenth century the colonists of North 
America had trouble with the French and Indians. This conflict 
was known as the French and Indian War, Finally, the French 
and Indians were defeated, and England gained Canada and all the 
land between the Appalachian Mountains and the Mississippi 
River. At that time, England started to tax the colonies. A 
quarrel developed between England and the thirteen colonies be- 
cause the colonies refused to pay the taxes. In fact, the colonies 
declared their independence from England in 1776. This quarrel 
became a war, the Revolutionary War. The colonies finally won 
their independence from England in 1781. The new states were 
still in difficulty, however, because there was not a strong central 
government. Under the Articles of Confederation conditions be- 
came very difficult and confused. Therefore, the Constitutional 
Convention was called and met in Philadelphia in 1787. The 
present constitution, which determines the structure of the present 
national government, was written at this convention. Under the 
new constitution, Washington became the first president in 1789. 

a. List the events leading up to the formation of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

b. Which happened first, the declaration of independence or the 
winning of independence? 

c. What was the first war mentioned in this paragraph? The 
last war? 

5. Predicting and anticipating. 

JUDGING YOUR OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 

Once you have determined your occupational goal, you ncud to 
relate it to a specific occupational choice. There may be several 
occupations which would satisfy the goal you have set for your- 
self. Therefore, here are three guides you can use to decide upon 
the specific job you wish. The first guide is your satisfaction with 
the job. You should analyze how happy you would be with the 
work, if you can do it well and if you can get recognition and 
advancement. Investigate also the working conditions and the 
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friendliness of the people. The second guide is income. Note the 
average income you can expect and determine if this will be ade- 
quate for you. Note if there are opportunities for earning extra in- 
come. The third guide is theopportunityyou will have in the work. 
Determine if the work is in an expanding field or in one which will 
shortly become old-fashioned. Look at the competition from 
others and determine how you compare. Adequate consideration 
given to these three guides will do much to guarantee success and 
satisfaction in your vocational choice, 

a. Read the title and jot down how you w^ould judge your occu- 
pational choice. Then read the paragraph and note how you 
agree or disagree with the author. 

b. What other guides w^ould you list? 

c. What are some of the expanding or growing jobs of the 1960*s 
and 1970's? 

Following directions. 

Additional water fixtures in a house require the installation 
of new lengths of pipe. Such additional plumbing requires de- 
tailed planning for the new plumbing branches. The general 
procedure for new installations follows several steps. First, study 
the plumbing system of the house to find the best place to **hook 
on" the new pipe line to the existing water supply pipe. Con- 
necting the new^ line to a distribution pipe near to the water meter 
is usually a good place because adequate water pressure is assured. 
Second, shut off the water supply for the whole house. Third, look 
for an elbow or straight coupling closest to the point where the 
new line is to be joined to the existing distribution pipe. Fourth, 
substitute ^ tee fitting at this point and connect the first length of 
new pipe to it. Fifth, continue the lengths of new pipe away from 
this juncture. And, sixth, secure the pipe to structural beams of 
the house by means of straps placed about ten inches apart. 

a. What is the third step in adding additional water fixtures? 

b. Where is the best location usually for the new pipe line to be 
"hooked on?" 

c. How far apart are the straps placed? 

d. How many steps are mentioned in this operation? 

The above suggestions and examples can be used as a guide as 
u select and prepare materials to improve reading comprehension. 



CHAPTER VII 

Organizing the Volunteer Tutor Program 

Lenore Sandel 
Hofstra University 

NOW THAT one has some understanding of the principles, practices, 
and materials needed in a volunteer program, the next question is 
"How does one organize and administer such a program?" This 
chapter presents procedures and forms desirable for the step-by-step 
administration of the program. These are suggested forms and pro- 
cedures. Your own practical situation will determine the revisions. 
Also included are brief descriptions of three representative programs. 



A. The Volunteer Tutor Application (see Form A) 

The sample application provides for a brief statement in writing 
about the volunteer's preparation for tutoring. Both professional 
and volunteer experiences are to be considered in the assignment of 
tutor to student. 

If the tutor-student assignments are to be realistic and mutually 
rewarding, the information submitted by both must be considered by 
the coordinator or administrator of the program. 



B. The Student Application and Interview (see Forms B and C) 

It is suggested that the interviewer be an individual other than 
the tutor in order to provide objective evaluation and placement and 
that the interviewer be qualified in administering the intake inter- 
view and any other diagnostic instrument to be used. In one program, 
the faculty of the school district served both as interviewer and 
diagnostician offering professional services to the mutual advantage 
of the tutors and students. 
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The initial interview in this program is an intei^ral, and frequently 
the only, instrument of diagnosis. If the student's lack of skill pre- 
cludes any use of printed material, informal or standardized, the in- 
formation gained during the interview must lead to an estimate of 
his general intelligence, experiential background, verbal ability, and 
emotional and social response to the total situation. 

Two examples of applications follow; 

Application 1 QFonn B). For the student who is able to provide a 
minimum of written information, this brief form can be used. The 
interviewer should offer to assist the student by clarifying questions 
if necessary. If the student appears to be having difficulty or gives 
evidence of frustration, the interviewer should "talk" about the 
questions and enter the information for him. After Application 1 is 
completed, the interviewer can continue with the longer form (Ap- 
plication 2) and complete the remaining information. 

Application 1 (^Uorm C). When a client is unable to fill in the informa- 
tion on Application 1, Application 2 should be used as the basis of 
the interview. 

The following guidelines can aid in increasing the diagnostic 
value of the interview: 1) the location and nature of formal education 
are significant since school districts and geographic areas differ in 
standards and curriculum; 2) the student's reason for entering the 
program should be a principal factor in the selection and preparation 
of instructional materials — i.e., the student who seeks to pass a 
driver's test to qualify for a position should be given relevant ma- 
terials as a basis of instruction; 3) the physical condition of the stu- 
dent (vision, hearing, motor coordination) should be noted for both 
causal and remedial implications; 4) environmental factors, such as 
marital status, family members living at home, and number of chil- 
dren, suggest the amount of supplemental work which may be ex- 
pected; and 5) the age and occupation of the student may determine 
the goals and duration and nature of instruction. 

It is particularly important to keep in mind that the student has 
found sufficient initiative and reason to seek help in reading. The 
essence of his motivation must be encouraged, sustained, and rein- 
forced with confidence borne of successful experiences. 

C. Assignment Sheet (^Form D) 

The interviewer-diagnostician, in entering such information as 
reading level and chief areas of difficulty, should include all relevant 
observations made during the intake interview. The coordinator of 
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the proj^ram, in assigning student to tutor, must necessarily consider 
all entries of the interviewer as they relate to the particular skills of 
the tutor; i.e., a student with limited verbal ability or withdrawn 
behavior should be assigned to a tutor adept at eliciting responses, 

A copy of the assignment sheet, together with all subsequent in- 
formation, should be kept on file in the client's folder, 

D. Lesson Plan QForm 

The sample lesson-plan outline given here is designed to include 
those aspects of any lesson which are fundamental in recommended 
teaching procedures. The plan is to be prepared prior to each teach- 
ing assignment and should provide activities commensurate with the 
time allotment of the session. The tutor's preparation gives structure 
to the scope of the student's instruction and provides maximum use 
of time, energy, and materials through purposeful planning. 

The tutor, however prepared as he may be with a specific plan, 
must be flexible in his approach and sufficiently familiar with his 
student's needs to adjust a particular lesson to meet other spontaneous 
motivation. Since one is primarily concerned here with adult or 
mature students, practical, everyday situations in their lives are fre- 
quently introduced in a teaching assignment. The tutor's ability to 
utilize this motivation is an important aspect of successful teaching 
since it can reinforce instruction as well as stimulate new learning. 
For example, a tutor may be prepared with a lesson plan for teaching 
syllabication as an aid to word recognition. The material may be 
related to the student's vocational interest in auto mechanics. The 
student, concerned with his application for medical insurance, ap 
pears for the lesson. The tutor, in assisting him with reading the 
new material, can use selected portions of the prepared lesson plan 
in reviewing skills and in teaching the new skill. 

Sections of the Lesson Plan (Form E) 

Review 

It is recommended in a developmental lesson and emphasized in a 
remedial situation that a review of the previous lesson precede the 
teaching of a new skill. The review at the onset of the lesson, there- 
fore, maintains both continuity in the total program through rein- 
forcement and reteaching when necessary. 

Readiness 

This preparation for the specific lesson relates to a discussion of 
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the subject material to be used and the identification and relationship 
of the student's background of experience to the subject under 
discussion. 

Specific Purpose 

Specific Purpose refers to the single lesson to be taught. The pur- 
pose may relate to a particular phonic element (consonant blend or 
vowel sound) or a comprehension skill (finding the main idea of a 
paragraph). This specific purpose aids the tutor in selecting, noting, 
and guiding himself in limiting each lesson while structuring the 
sequence of lessons. 

General Purpose 

The general purpose of long-range goals gives scope and dimension 
to the teaching program and relates most directly to the initial 
diagnosis of the student's needs. The "screening" or intake inter- 
view and testing would suggest overall deficiencies; i.e., lack of 
word-recognition skills in using materials at a particular level, com- 
prehension skills, or basic study techniques. 

In those cases where the student is unable to be tested because of 
severe reading retardation, it can be assumed that instruction will 
proceed with basic word-recognition skills. 

Materials 

Since it is likely that in working with adolescents or adults the 
materials used in instruction may vary from those of formal to in- 
formal nature (newspapers, magazines, tutor-made materials, voca- 
tional bulletins, etc.) to meet individual needs, purposes, and in- 
terests, the type of materials must be noted for two principal reasons: 
1) to identify the selection for the tutor and student in the review, 
association, and application of reading skills and 2) to guide the 
program advisor in supervising and evaluating the instructional 
program. 

Procedures 

The tutor notes here the sequence of the lesson and/or any special 
approaches to be used. 

Evaluation 

This evaluation provides information for the lesson to follow. 
The tutor notes the progress which has been made before beginning 
the next lesson. Any approach or material that has been especially 
effective is mentioned here. 
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Contact Sheet (^Form f ) 

/W/<7tt7w^ each lesson, rhe tutor may record its purpose, materials, 
procedures, and evaluation. This information may be the same or 
similar to the lesson plan. It is this ct)ntact report which is important 
for the advisor's information as well as the tutor's projected teaching 
plans. 

FORM A 
Volunteer Tutor Application 

NAME - _ 

ADDRESS 



TELEPHONE 

Education : 

Institution (^School Course of Study Date De2/ee (or 

or Or^ani'^ition') or Major Certificate of Competency) 

Professional Work: 

Volunteer services: 

Service Sponsor Date Duration 

What do you like to do in your free time? 
Availability for tutoring program: 

Days Time Transportation Car 

Bus . 

Other 

Please state any preference for student assignment: (Male, female, 
and age or grade level) 
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FORM B 
Student Application $1 

PLEASE FILL IN THE FOLLOWING: 

YOUR NAME 

YOUR HOME ADDRESS 



YOUR TELEPHONE NUMBER 



Date of-Birth Place of Birth 

Length of Schooling — 



Do you Work? Yes No 

What kind of work do you do? 



What do you Jike to do in your spare time? . 



Are you married? Yes No — 

Do you have any children? Yes No 

How old are they? 



Do your children live with you? Yes No 

Why do you want reading help? 



When do you have free time? 
^n^ys 



Hours 
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FORM C 

Student Application ^2 

Date of Application . 

Sex _ 

NAME OF APPLICANT . . 

ADDRESS OF APPLICANT 

HOME TELEPHONE NUMBER . 

Date of Birth = 

Place of Birth 

Occupation 

Health , 

Vision 

Hearinj> - — . 

Marital Status 

Children of Applicant (Sex and age) 

Has Applicant suffered from any serious illness or accident? 

Yes No 

Illness Date Result-^ 

Has Applicant attended school(s) for formal education? — — — _ — 

Sch ool(s) Loca t i on 

Grade and or Date 

Does the applicant read or examine anymagazines and/or newspapers 
regularly? « Occasionally? 

Applicant may be asked the following questions: 
Ho'v did you find out about the tutoring program? 
What do you think is the cause of your reading difficvlty? 
Why do you want to improve your reading? 

The interviewer should advise the applicant of the following: 
After his (her) application is carefully considered, he (she) will be 

assigned to a volunteer tutor. 
The applicant will be advised (by mail) of specific recommendations 

or arrangements for participating in the tutoring program. 
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FORM D 



Assignment Sheet 



NAME OF STUDENT. 



AGE 



-DATE 



ADDRESS OF STUDENT 

READING LEVEL (Oral or silent reading tests; standardized or 
informal) 

Name of Test 

Score 

Chief Areas of difficulty: 

If this student has special needs to be considered in scheduling, please 
be sure to summarize below (transportation, time, etc.): 

Additional comments if necessary: 



Interviewer 



Assigned to:. 



Days :. 



-Time: 



Name- 



Place: 



Address 



Telephone No. 
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FORM E 



Lesson Plan 



Tutor 



StuJent 



Date 



Review: 
Readiness: 
Specific Purpose: 
C'vneral Purpose: 
Mateiiais : 

Readinj; Selection: Title — 
Author 
Source 

Procedures: 
Evaluation: 
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FORM F 
Contact Sheet 

Date 

Tutor 

Student 



Purpose : 



Materials used (including title and source of selection): 



Procedures : 



Comments and/or Reactions (tutor and student) 
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Representative Volunteer Programs* 

Three types of volunteer tutor programs are described in this 
section. Two of the programs are concerned with teaching adults. 
The third program was designed specifically for assisting children of 
elementary school age within a school district. 

I Adult Programs 

A. Project ABC 

1. Description. This is a reading program sponsored by the 
Economic Opportunity Council. A survey of the area in- 
volved in this program indicated that there were 550 adults 
who had never had any elementary schooling whatsoever. 
Since this deficiency would be reflected in job opportunities 
and income level, Project abc has assumed the responsibility 
of improving the situation. 

2. Organization. A coordinator of the literacy project was ap- 
p^^'nted. The coordinator was responsible for enlisting 
volunteer tutors, providing a training program for these 
tutors, providing instructional materials, and instituting the 
administrative procedures necessary for contacting students 
and tutors. 

3. Type of program. Project abc is a program of individual in- 
struction based on a person-to-person relationship in de- 
veloping reading and writing skills. It aims to bring the 
individual up to a sixth grade reading » el. The instruction 
is private and individualized. It is geared to the specific 
needs and pace of the student. It minimizes the stigma which 
so many adults feel in having to acknowledge their educa- 
tional limitations in group programs, 

4. The Teaching Procedures. The Laubach Literacy Method, con- 
sisting of an alphabet taught through pictures with each 
letter being drawn into a sketch of a fam?liar object to pro- 
vide recall through association along with the related ma- 
terials prepared for the use of this alphabet, was the initial 
program used in the project. The Mott Basic Language 
Skills Program is used in conjunction with the Laubach 
materials. In both programs, the alphabet is taught as 
sounds connected to key words, using the principle of asso- 
ciation. The key words are presented with both pictures 

*The editor wishes to express his appreciation to Rita Gold and Julia Higgs for their contri- 
butions to this section. 
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:inJ letters. The iMott System introduces letters phonetically 
and constructs sentences with a strictly controlled vojabu- 
l:iry. Comprehension is tested as part ot the lesson by exer- 
cises such as, choosing the one correct word out of three 
to match a photot,Taph and filling in the missing word or 
letter. 

5. Enrolhfient. Any man or woman beyond school age who is 
unable to meet the reading requirements for the school dis- 
trict's adult education class in basic skills is eligible. 

6. i'requency of histructjofi. The volunteer is expected to meet 
with the student for a minimum of one full hour of instruc- 
tion each week. 

7. Cost to the Client. Instruction is supplied free of charge. 

8. Place of Instruction. Arrangements are made by the coordina- 
tor for tutor and student to meet in a public building. En- 
rollment is accepted at any time during the year. 

9 Training Program for Volunteer Tutors. In a ten-session work- 
shop, two hours each meeting, volunteers are trained by the 
^ coordinator of the literacy project to work with the charts 

and stories devised by Dr. Frank Laubach and the Motr 
Basic Language Skills Program, Series 300 A. The training 
program stresses th;»t the volunteer teacher must convey to 
the student that it is possible to succeed now even though 
he has failed many times in the past. The tutor is also en- 
couraged to emphasize that this is a new and different way 
of learning how to read and one which was devised especially 
for adults. Only those materials which relate to adult in- 
terest are used for instruction.* 

B. Adult Reading A ssistance Program 

1. Description. This program offered by an interfaith group w^as 
designed to meet the rreeds of adults working and or living 
within the community who could not qualify for the basic 
skills program for adults in the school district. 

2. [inrollment. Any man or woman who cannot qualify for the 
basic skills course offered to adults in the school district 
is eligible for the adult reading assistance programs. 

3. Who Does The Teaching! Volunteer women with or without 

*fiditnr"s Note: It is sitjnificant to mention here that in all the adult lite»'acy programs studied 
to date in the L'nitcd States, emphasis in tJa* \oluntcer traininy pr()i»ran^ has hccn ^ivcn to the 
needs of tfic aJolesv.c'nt and adult stuJtrnt in terms of h'\> seh-concept, motivation, cvpLTicntial 
background, and intellectual potential. 
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prior teaching experience who are willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility of working with one student. 

4. Frequency of Instruction. Each tutor is expected to work with 
his student for a minimum of one hour of instruction weekly. 

5. Cost. Instruction and materials are provided free of charge. 

6. Place of Instruction. Public buildings (libraries, schools, 
Economic Opportunity Council Office, and a business office 
of a local resident) are used for teaching sessions. 

7. Training of Volunteer Tutors. The training program consists 
of six sessions (three hours each), twice weekly, for three 
consecutive weeks. The half-day training sessions were 
requested by the volunteers in preference to three full con- 
secutive days.* The program included the following: 

a. instruction in i.t.a. 

b. transliteration (changing selections using the regular 
alphabet into i.t.a.) 

c. diagnosis of reading difficulties 

d. understanding the adult learner 

e. the reading process 

f. approaches to teaching reading for transition activities 

8. The Reading Lesson: Goals, Structure, and Materials. Emphasis 
was given to lesson planning and preparation of materials 
in i.t.a. Specific reading skills relating to word recognition 
and comprehension were introduced in the structure of these 
lessons, providing an opportunity for the tutors to under- 
stand the relationship between the material and instructional 
progress in terms of the needs of the student (the material is 
related to the student*s interest; the skills to be taught are 
related to his academic needs). 

9. Progress of program. Concurrent with the adult reading 
assistance program, as outlined, the nonEnglish speaking 
population of the community had grown and many Spanish 
speaking adults had sought language assistance. To fulfill 
this need, tutors were assigned for one-to-one instruction 
and, in addition, group English language instruction was 
arranged through the Economic Opportunity Council. 
Emphasis has been given to building a listening, speaking, 
and reading vocabulary for functional use (shopping, signs, 
communicating). It has been observed that those students 
who work daily with English-speaking people progress more 

*The time between sessions was utilized for transliteration practice and the preparation of 
materials. 
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rapidly in learnini; Enf^lish than do those who work with 
nonEnt^lish-speuking people. An additional factor also de- 
serves consideration. The level of literacy of the adult in his 
native tongue appears to be relevant to the type of instruction 
offered to him. For the adult who is highly literate ii his 
own language, learning English as a second language is a 
related learning experience. For the adult who is not lit(frate 
in his own language, learning English is limited to his in- 
dividual level of language experience. In the reading in- 
struction for the illiterate students, extending experience 
becomes an integral part of the program. For example, 
understanding directions for the use of a city subway is 
taught in conjunction with the experience of using the 
subway. 

C. School District Volunteer Program 

1. Description. The third program is a school district volunteer 
program supported by funds provided under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The program was 
the result of a proposal submitted by two fourth-grade 
teachers in the district who were concerned about the many 
learning problems in an increasing number of their students 
despite attempts to individualize instruction and the desire 
for more instructional time and effort to provide for needs. 
It was proposed that the school district employ a professional 
to administer a district-wide school volunteer program for 
the purpose of recruiting volunteer workers, training volun- 
teers to work under teacher's supervision, and providing the 
district with personnel whose special talents could enrich 
children gifted in special areas and add to the background of 
the culturally deprived. 

2. Objective X of the Program. 

a. to provide a more effective utilization of ''eacher time and 
skills 

b. to establish a program allowing for more individualized 
instruction 

c. to increase the attainment of educationally deprived 
students 

d. to promote greater school-cummunity involvement. 

It was decided that a school volunteer unit would be established 
in a school only at the written request of a building principal, after 
consultation with his teachers. The program was to meet with the 
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approval of the majority of the faculty, and no teacher would be 
expected CO work with a volunteer if he did not wish to do so. 

3. Kequhe>ne>its for \^olu>iteers . 

a. college education or its equivalent in experience 

b. personal interview 

c. two references — one to be medical 

d. chest x-ray 

e. the volunteer may not serve in the school which her child 
attends. 

4. Train hi g Program. Three sessions of approximately two hours 
each were arranged. One session was devoted to an intro- 
duction to the school volunteer program and to the organiza- 
tion of the school district. Tho volunteers learned what was 
expected of them as well as something about the curriculum 
of the elementary school. The second session was held at che 
instruct nal materials center where the volunteers were 
given an opportunity to familiarize themselves with some 
of the equipment and materials. The third session was held 
at the school to which the volunteer was assigned. Here 
the volunteer met the principal and the assigned teacher and 
was given some orientation to building policies and regula- 
tions. 

5. Progress of the Program, During the year, fifty-nine volunteers 
participated in the program, sixteen of whom were students 
from either Queens College, New York, or C. W. Post Col- 
lege, New York, who needed volunteer experience with 
children for their educational psychology class. Programs 
were established in four elementary schools, and services 
ranged from clerical assistants to participation in reading 
programs at the primary level. A total of 3,168 hours of 
service was given, and two thirds of it was in classroom 
assistance and reading. 

In one school, the volunteers worked only in the reading 
program, under the direction of the reading teacher. The 
program was designed as a corrective and preventative read- 
ing program in the primary grades. Each volunteer gave 
two one-aiid one-half-hour sessions per week. The volunteer 
was trained by the reading teacher to listen to children's 
oral reading, to manipulate the Tach-X and Controlled 
Reader, to utilize the library facilities, and to direct the use 
of visual-perception training materials. On-the-job training 
was continued, and experienced volunteers were used co 
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assist new volunteers. The volunteers divided their time 
between two groups of children with whom they met twice 
a wee'c. Several of the volunteers also worked with indi- 
vidual children who had specific language or reading prob- 
lems. At another school in the district, eight student vol- 
unteers, concentrating on children who might benefit from 
training in visual perception, w^ere assigned to work in the 
first grades. The children were tested by the reading teacher, 
and the areas of need diagnosed. The school psychologist 
and the reading teacher provided the student volunteer with 
instruction in the use of the Frostig materials. The volun- 
teers worked with two or three children at a time, twice a 
week, for one- and one-half-hour sessions. Volunteers also 
accompanied the class to physical education and participated 
in the exercises designed for training in muscular coordina- 
tion in order to repeat them later in the classroom. 

6. Future Plans, Plans are under way for having volunteers use 
word games and cards to drill primary children in basic sight 
vocabulary, as well as to employ matching and classifying 
shapes and use puppets for creative language experiences. 
The other programs will be continued and enlarged. 

7. Pvaluation. The sincere interest of the volunteer appears to 
impress the youngsters as well as the teachers and adminis- 
trators. The one-to-one unpressured relationship appears to 
be a vital factor in the success of the progran^ The individual 
instruction is guided by profess- - ...^ :z'if ^r,j administered 
by competent, volunteer tea<^-^ /a. The ma^ :ials distributed 
to the parents of the scb<* .ji children and describing the pro- 
gram include a ^ rated brochure inviting participation. 
The voir i Leer • vjrs receive a handbook with comprehensive 
guidelines concerning school stafT-volunteer relationship, 
school calendar, procedures. A newsletter about the pro- 
gram IS published monthly to maintain maximum communi- 
cation between the volunteers and school district. 

Programed Tutoring 

Another type of tutoring program that is gaining wide recognition 
is programed tutoring. Programed instruction is defined as a system 
of learning in which 

1. The subject matter is carefully organized into a logical sequence 
in which it can be readily learned by the student, 
^2. the subject matter is broken down into small, discrete steps — 
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incomplete statements or questions to which the learner makes 
an active response; 

3. the learner can progress through the sequence independently and 
at his own rate; and 

4. the leatner is given the correct response immediately upon com- 
pleting his own to reinforce his learning if his response is correct 
and to provide an immediate opportunity to discover and correct 
his error if it is not,* 

For those directors or coordinators of tutoring programs who are 
interested in programed tutoring, it is recommended that they look 
at the work of D. G. Ellson, Phillip Harris, and Larry Barber of 
Indiana University. A summary and evaluation of these procedures 
and techniques appear in "A Field Test of Programed and Directed 
Tutoring," Keadinf^ Research Quarterly , Spring 1968 (published by the 
International Reading Association, Newark, Delaware). 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Helpful Materials for the Volunteer Tutor* 

LiLLiE Pope 

Coney Island Hospital 
Brooklyn, New York 

Materials which Emphasize Word Analysis Skills, 
Vocabulary Development, and Spelling 

Colinnn one lists the reading grade level of the material. 
Column two indicates the age level of the students for 
whom the material tvill be interesting. 

C child, ages 6-11 

ET early teens, ages 12-15 

YA young adult 

A adult 
All all ages 

Reading 
Grade 

A first Course In Photik Reiu/jN^, G. Hclson, Educators Beg. 

Publishing Service. 
Inter sen son Keadin^ Wet hod, C, Pollack, Book -Lab, Inc.; Beg. 

unir designed to teach consonants and short vowels to 

non readers. 

Learning the Letters, Educators Publishing Service. Beg. 
Phono visual it-r/Vr, Phono visual Products, Inc. Beg. 
Programmed Phonics Seriet, Educators Publishing Service; Beg. 

assumes a knowledge of consonant sounds. 
Specific Skill Series, Barnell Loft, Inc.; books A- F are at 1-6 

grade levels one through six; after the first level, the 

books may be used by students of any age as remedial 

workbooks for improving comprehension ski/.s. 

*Based on a chapter frnm Guidelines to Teach in i Remedial Keadint, to the Disadvantaged by Li I lie 
Pope rcopvright 1967) with permission of the Publisher, Book Lab, Inc., 1449 - 37th Street. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218. This section may not be reproduced without permission from the publisher. 

TO ERIC AND Of^GANl2ATIONS OPERATING 
UNDER kGREEMENTD WITH THE NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE OP EOLCATION FURTHER REPRO- 
DUCTION OUTSIDE The ewe system re- 

QUIRES PERMISSION OF THE COPYRIGHT 
OWNER • 



Interest 
Level 
All 

C, ET, YA 



C, ET, YA 
C, ET 
AIJ 

All 
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(lead inn 



Interest 



Ri'jJine, H /;/i Plwftt. i, ]. B. Lippincott C\)nipaiiy, acconi- 
panutl In- workbooks: SouuJi, Li'tU'r^i ,4)td Words: S\o}\' 
Sounds, Urtin uttd W'urd^: Skill ntrh Sounds . 

Struitur,4l Ki\iditi^Sirit'\, Random House, usclul for iinliviJ- 
ual tutorin.t; in carlv inscructiofi. 

WcCjll-Crjhhi St.ifidiird Tc^r Li'Mons hi Kcjdin^, Teachers 
C"ollci»c Press. 

Word Attack AVrA r, Feldman, S. and Merrill, K., Tt;;iefiers 
Colleu^- Press, H ./> v m R^jd Words - Cirade 2; Mart' 

1 ' » to Ri'jd 1 1 ord » C » rade 3 ; h .it riin^^ About I \ prds 

Grade 4. 

Remt'di.il R.'jditiz, Dnlh, Het;t;e, T. G., and others, Georqe 
W aiir l\iMishini; (.ompain-. 

Phonics Wv I \t\ Lvons i*^ Carnahan Educational Puhlish- 
crs; phonics . Xwrcises, with emphasis on auditory dis- 
crimination 

Thorndtkc-Bjrnf.\i*'t junior Dictionjry^ Do ubledav and Com- 
pany. 

Alt-rr/// [jn^uhrtc Rtuders, Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
C-ompanv, series with phonies approach. 

Lt-r')- Rt\/i/, Clarence L. harnhart Publishing Company . 

Opt-n Court CorreLitfd Ljnz^uj^^t' Arts Prc^rjw, Open Court 
Publishing C.ompany, basic readers, workbooks, and 
supplementary storybooks, stressing a phonics ap- 
proach. 

r/v Sullivan Aiioi/./ti's Readers Sems^ McGrau'-Hill Book 
Company, fourteen books stressing short vowels. 

Basic Reading, Series, McCracken, G. (S^ Walcutt, C, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 

Building Readme, Skills, McCiirmick-Mathers Publishing 
Company. 

Primary Phonics Series, Educators Publishing Service; brief 
pamphlet readers using consonants and short vowels, 
suppLnieiited by wiirkbook. 

Pro:iramtned Reading,. McGraw-Hill Bot^k Compaiiw 

Sullivan Ri'adin^ St'rie\ , McCiraw-Hill Book Company. 

First Phonics Series, Educators Publishing Service; intro- 
ductit>n of consonants and short \-owels, supple- 
mented bv consonant cards. 

Operation Alphabet, N'atifMial Association of Public School 
Adult Educators: manual designed for use with tele- 
vis it)n program of the same name. 

Pro^raffuned Readinz, for Adults Series, McGraw-Hill Book 
Con^pa ny. 

Word Pouer Made Easy^ Lewis, \ ., Pt)ckct Bt)oks. 
Word Wealth, Miller, W., Holt, Rinehart .S^ Winston. 
Thirty Days to a More Powerful I'^ocahutary , Funk, W. 
Lewis, N., Washington Square Press. 



Cirade Level 

Beg. C, ET 

Beg. All 

2 12 All 

2 4 All 

Beg. 3 All 

1 6 All 

4-r All 

Beg.- 6 All 

1- 3 C,ET, VA 
Beg." 6 C, ET 

2- 3 C 
Beg. -4 C, ET 
Beg. C, ET 
B^g. G 

1-3 C 

Be^. 3 C 

Beg. C, ET 

Beg. 3 YA, A 

Beg. 5 YA, A 

9 4- YA, A 

9-h YA, A 

94- YA, A 
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i\ Litcvitils for tl.h Tutor 





Readinq 


Interest 




(uaJe 


Level 


► I'ty illli^f' .ih f'O'/i L.xjli 1 1 lilt tt^t iJtWXy I Ul'llMllIlli V Ulll* 


V T 










\ f Ut tl l\l'lwlL, V.I>V,lLk llill(.l'lllLf L^ltlWk, 11 ( ;1 lU ■ 




ET VA A 


1 (hu"Ul%*'i i (J' C/**i^^t I UtUl 11, L/RULllCK, r. *X V, ..I ri It Hi , ^ . , 


0 -4- 




K-1 ir*i'iMir*r i^rifr* Sl.' \\ i \ t- 1 . 1 






Thortitiikc'Bjytihjrt lli^h Si/^ool Di^tiotiury ^ Doublcdav «S: 


9-1- 


ET, VA, A 


Com |\i n V. 






MjJi'ni R.wJirie, Skill Text, Poolv III. Charles E, NK-rrill 


9 + 


VA, A 


Books, Inc. 






Enz^hih lO'j'), Harcourt, Brace »S World. 


9-f 


VA, A 


^{aiterifiz^ Good r.N^^Iiih, Contiiu-ntal Press. 


9-f 


VA, A 


Muitt'nn\i, CouJ l'\jq^t\ Continental Press 


9-f 


VA, A 


Pr.iiti.jl l.uili^h W'urkhook, Scholastic Book Service. 


9-f 


VA, A 


r.iicfittah of MoJi-rn Eu^itshy Pollack et al., Macmillan 


9 4- 


VA, A 



Corn pan V. 



Materials to Develop Comprehension and Encourage Interest 
and Pleasure in Reading 

GaUs Peardon Praitu e Exemses ni ReuJifiq^ , Teac hers Co 1 lege 1-7 All 
Press. 

RejJer\' Choh\' Cjt.iloi^, Scholastic Book Services; inexpen- All 

sivc paperback ht>oks. 
£*/(> KeMhui^ Siffiplijieii CLiuiis Series , ^cott, Foresman 3~5 All 

Company; popular titles include Kohiri'iori Crusoe, Torn 

S.iu yer, Mah Dick. 

Discoien Books, Garrard Publishing Company; popular 3 All 

titles include i !y ises S. Grant, Ceor^^e Washtu^^toti Carter, 

Georfre W 'a^httiji^tou , Darnel Boone. 
True Books, Institutional Book Service. 1 1 All 

Practhe Readers, McGraw-Hill Book Ctjmpany , sht)rt selec- 3 4 All 

tions. 

We Honor Them, W'atson, W. M , New Readers Press; this Z-4 All 
two volume series presents easy to read one page biog- 
raphies of important N'egr(K-s in American history. 
Special Primary Senet, Schwartz, L., Noble Noble Pub- Beg. C 
Ushers; five inexpensive workbooks designed for use 
with urban disad vanrag'.-d children, including supple- 
mentary units on preprimer level. 
The Bank Street Readvn, NIacmillan Company; for urban Beg. -3 G 
disadvantaged children, including supplementary 
units on preprimer level. 
Dohh Sene(, Ciarrard Publishing Company, easy to read 1--3 G 

books using Dolch basic sight vocabulary. 
Sailor Jack series, Couhoy Saw series, Dan frontier and Co- Beg.~4 G 

Baac Readmit series. Bene tic Press. 
SUr^an Bay Mystery series, Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 2-4 C 
pany. 
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Rcadint; 



Interest 



Jttfi Ion";: series, Hurr W'.igiHT Publishint: C.onipAOv. 

Lmi^uui^e Expenefh^ Rt-./t/try, ;^ChaiKllcr Reading Program) 
Chandler Publisliing Company; the program includes 
paperback picture porttolios, prep.imer paperback 
readers. 

I loir I'rhati Soii.il StuJiet Scries, Ho\t, Rinehart lS; Winston, 
Inc. ; attractively illustrated series 

T/v On li M\ liomv JiT/tT, John Dav Companv. 

Look^ KcjJ, Le.ini /^oo^v, Ntelmont Publishers; titles include 
At the Airport, I'retz^ht YjrJ. 

The Box Car C hi Lire n Series , Sc o ■ c , Fo res m a n i^c Co m pa n y 

ReMhtie, Koufid Table St'riei, Arricrican Book Company 

Yearhtt^ Bookt, OcW Publishing Company; inexpensive 
paperback adaptations of children's classics includes 
biographies ot" Frederick Douglass, Abraham Lincoln, 
and John F Kennedy. 

Martin Moofh'} ' i Minute My iteries, Educators Publishing 
Service; short stories. 

Deep Sea Aii venture Series, Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Checkered f'lae, Series, Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 
Teen Az,e Tales, D. C. Heath (Sc Company; short, interest- 
ing stories. 

Reader i Die^est Skill Builders, Readers Digest Services, Inc. 
Adult Readmit, Series, Readers Digest Services, Inc.; T\ve\ve 

short rcadmg booklets with comprehensive questions. 
Seu Rochester Occupational Reading Series: The Job Ahead, 

Science Research Associates; the same vocational 

material presented at each reading level. 
Accent Education Series, FoUett Publishing Company. 

You and They 

You are Heredity and Environment 

Taktnii^ Stock 

You and Your Needs 

You and Your Occupation 

Getting, That Job 
Readme, for a Purpose, Follett Publishing Company; pro- 
vides instruction at earliest reading level, including 

building ot" sight vocabulary. 
Communication i Series, Follett Publishing Company. 
Landmark Boo^J, Random House; b(K)ks of history and bi(^g- 

raphy. 

Macmillan Reading Spectrum, Macmillan Company; general 
instructional materials. 

Citi:ien: All Series, Houghton MitFlin Company; a series of 
social studies enrichment texts. 

Proudly li'e Hatl, Brown, \\ &: Brown, J., Houghton Mif- 
flin Company; brief illustrated biographies. 



Cirade Level 
I ^ C 
Beg. 3 C 



2 4 C 

Beg. C 

2 3 C, ET 

2-5 C, ET 

16 C, ET 

2-8 C, ET 



3 4 C,ET, YA 

1- 3 C,ET, YA 

2- 3 C, ET, YA 

3- 6 ET, YA 

1-8 ET,YA,A 

1- 4 YA, A 

2- 5 YA, A 



3 4 YA, A 



Beg. YA, A 



2-3 YA, A 

4-8 All 

4-8 All 



4-6 C, ET, YA 

4 5 ET, YA 
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Holt's Impuct SerieSy Holt, Rinchart tS; Winston; hcautitully 
illustrated units; each unit contains antholoj^y, record 
ariJ ten paperback books. 

Rooks j or Reiiu rant Ri\hh'rs, Scholastic Book Services; inex- 
pensive' paperback readers. 

CjU T/jern Heroes, Silver-Hurdett Company; a book of short 
biographies of minority group members 

The Ct'tririz, A iotii^, Series, Frank E. Richards. 
Afrer School Is Out 
Al Looks for a Job 
A joh at Last 
S\ofin in the Pocket 
hrofn Tirei to Teeth 

Voi-Jtional ReaJin^^ Seru'f, FoUctt Publishing Company. 
Mane Perrone, Practical Surse 
The Delio Snters, B,-auticians 
John Lcierom\ Auto Meihariic 
The Millers an J Willie B, Butcher, Baker, Chef 

Turner-Lit iti^ston Series, Follett Publishing Company. 
The Money You Spend 
The Toun You Lite In 
The Jobs You Get 
The Person You Are 
The Tr lends You A\ake 
The lamily You Bt'lon^ To 

Turner-Lit nigston Series, KoU-Jtc Publishing Company. 
The Television You Watch 
The Phone Calls You Make 
The Sew spa per You Read 
The Movies You See 
Th-e Letters You Write 
The Language You Speak 
Understanding the Automobile 

What Joh for Me-. Series, McGraw-Hill Book Company; 
eighteen pamphlet size paperback books providing 
vocational orientation; titles include Carmen the Beau- 
tician, Sitk the Waiter, Phil the I'lle Clvrk. 

Read I na^ for Meaninz^ Series,]. B. Lippincott Company. 

I ale on Booki, Noble Noble; especially adapted best sel- 
lers of high interest, easy reading levels, includes such 
titles as iail Safe^ A Tree Crotcs in Brooklyn. 

Readinji^ Deielopment Kit^ Addison Wesley Publishing Com- 
pany; Kit A, second and third grade levels; Kit B, 
fourth to sixth grade levels; Kit C, seventh grade and 
above; the whole program requires minimum super- 
vision. 

Macmillan Oaten ay Series^ Macmillan Company anthol- 
ogies 



Reading Interest 
Grade Level 

6-9 ET, VA,A 

5-8 ET.YA. A 

5-6 ET, VA,A 

5-6 YA 

4- 6 ET, YA, A 

5- 6 ET,YA,A 



6-7 ET,YA,A 



4-6 YA 

4-12 YA 

4-12 YA,ET, A 

2-9 YA, A 

7 YA, A 
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Games 

/Prices suh)cct to ch.ingc!^ 

AlphMwt, CIniacutt ,S3.00^: 
Al^C Lotto, ChilJcratt ,51.25^^ 

CoHiOfunt Lntta, CrarnirJ PuMishing Ci)nip;iny ;;,5l. 00} 

E.ii} Cros.itior,{ PiiX.:ilc.i for l\>oplc L\:rnin^^ English, Walter P. Allen, English Language 
S<.r vices 

Fun With RhfNt'i, Instructo Products r»^m[Mny (S3 -95) 

Co liih, A Consofunt Sound Gjnu , Rcmetlial EJuc.it ion Center ($1.?.5) 

Co i'nh, A Comotunt lU<nJ Cum, Remedial Education Center 

CrJK Dorothea Alcock Deck 1, SI. 75, Deck 2, Si. 75; Senior, SI. 75) 

Group SounJin^ Gaffw, Garrard Publishing Company ($1.59) 

Group W ord Ti'M'/'ini^ G,iffu\ Garrard Publishing Company ($1.59) 

Juily ' i .\\,tt, h'Eru-i for iisj at the reading-readiness level), Judy Company (S3. 95) 

Junior Sir,thh!i\ Selelu>w and Righter Company (S3. 00) 

AI./AA. Sets I and 11, Garrard Publishing Company (SI. 50 per set) 

The SUnki'y G.nne, Dorothea Alcvick '^S2.50) 

Alv Pu — U' Ihok, 1. II, Garrard Publishing Company (S.50 

Ohjea lotto, Childeralt Sl.25 ^ 

Pay theCiiihicr, Garrard Publishing Company (S3. 95) 
Phonetic {lui:into, Milton Bradley Company ($1.50} 
Picture Dow I noc f , Child c ra ft ($1.25 ) 

Picture Ri\/i//fh'if Gtnw, Garrard Publishing Ct)mpany (S.75) 
Picture Word Builder, Milton Brad lev Company (S.75) 
Pir.itt' Ki'> I 'for phonics instruction^ Antioch Bot)kplate Company 
^'ad .n/d S\n \\'rhG.tvu\ Garr.ird Publishing Company ($1.50) 
Ruf//f//\: Photiii Kummy: Junior Phonic Rummy: Phono X'isual Products (SI. 25 set) 
Scrahhl:, Sclchow and Righter Company ( $4.00) 
Sentmce Builder, Milton Brad lev Company (Si. 00) 
Sptll and Spell, Childcraft v$2.00) 

Shoxi \<tu Kmiu Tlh'ft Go, Teaching Resources, Inc. (S7.50) 

The SyllahU O mie, Garrard Publishing Company (Si. 00) 

Take, Ga.Tard Publishing Company '.SI . 50) 

Von el Dominoes, Remedial Education Center (Si. 3 5) 

Voiiel Lotto, Garr.ird Publishing Company (SI. 00) 

What the L'tten Say, Garrard Publishing Compan\- (Sl ,9S^ 

Who Gctt It' Ciarrard Publishing Company (SI. 59) 

Teaching Aids 

Alphabet Set\, Creative Playthings (Si. 65) 

R/r/c- Slight Cardi, (i.irrard Publishing Company ^^$1.25^ 

Elannel Board <, ]\xi\\ Manufacturing Company ($6.00, set) 

Judy Al phase t.i\ ]udy Manufacturing Company (S2.75 S7-50) 

Letter Blotk<, Childcraft ''capitals lower case $26. set) 

Letter I'arm Board dud letters, Houghton MitHin Company (S45 00) 

Picture Word Card t, Garrard Publishing Company ($1.00) 

Popper Word Set i, Garrard Publishing Company (SI .00) 

Puppets, Creative Playthings '^animals $1.95, family $6.50 set) 

Short V'ouel Drill, Remedial Education Center ($.60) 
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Wiinn-iiils fo^' the Tutov 



Sii^f't Phr.iM' CjrJi , < Kirr.irJ Publishing Conip.my Sl OO"" 
Tou.h to J^'.irn l\\iJiJ Urur . , ( ' h i 1 J,. r.i \i S V 9 5 
II W Pri'/jAVj, Kcn\^(l^chv FAliuMCtoihil Service, Inc. 
I \ or J SufjiXi 1 , K c- n \M) r t li y I 'A ii c a t i o n a 1 S lt \' i c c, Inc. 

Periodicals 

.\V« t I' or You '.Box ! M . Svr.icuSv", \c w York 1 ^210.^ Weekly newspaper in t%vo levels 
of Jilficulry, o special interest to the yoiinq adult and adult reader; levels 3-4 
and 5 6. 

Sen York, Scti York, Random House, AM Madison Avenue, New York, \e%v York 

UX^22. W'eeklv newspaper published in five levels of ditiiculty. 
S^opi\ Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 

PopuLir S.u'tu\\ "^55 I.ex in ^t on Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 

Popiifjr AK\A.;;//M, "^50 W. 55th Street, New York, New York 10019. 

X^itioual Cn-'r^r.iphic .M.^x.;;/;/.', 17th and M Streets, NW, Was h in ton, D.C. 2(X')36. 

S.itur.i! l{n:on, American Museum of Natural History, 79th Street and Centriil Park 

West, New York, New York 10024. 
Look, Look Huildin^, iX-s Moines, Iowa 50304. 

Time, inc., 54^'' N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
Ehotn, 1S20 South .Michigan .Vvenue, Chicago, Illinois 60616. 

Background Reading for the Tutor 

Cultur.illy Deprttcd Child , Frank Riessnian; Harper and Row, 1962. 
EJucattou and hi.owe, Patricia Sexton, \'iking Press, 1961 

I'rt'cattJ Itiexpetiitw Edu:^niunjl /-J/^/r, Thos . J . Pepe; Dover Publishing Company, 1962. 
Gutdt'litiei for Tejchtu^ Ri'medtal Keitdtuji^ to the Diuiduntit^ed^ Lillie Pope, Book-Lab, 
inc., 1967. 

L-itiT^uJjie iitiJ L<\irfiifiz^ Actitittes for the Di iadufitj^ed Child ^ C Bcrciter and S. En gel - 

mann, .\nti-DeLimati(i . -ague of the B'nai B'rith. 
Listeuiti^ Atdi Through the Crudes^ David Russell and Elizabeth F. Russell; Tciichcrs 

College Press, 1959 
primer for Parentis Paul McKee; Houghton MilHin Co., 1966. 

Rejdinz^ Aids Through the Crjde<, David Russell and Etta Karp; Teachers College Press, 
1951. 

Mun/i ii»d SiJ'urhf, juvn^js Conant; McGra^^'-Hill Book Company, 1961. 
Spinster, Svlvia .Vslittni -Warner, Simon and Schuster. Inc., (or Bantam Paperback), 
195S ' 

Teacher i Guide for Remedial Rejdifi^,, Wm. Kottmever; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
195S. 

Tea. hi fie, Re.idnin^ to Adults^ Edwin H. and Marie P. Smith; National Assoc. of Public 

School Adult Educators, 1962. 
You afid Your Child' i Reading,. Charlotte Mergentime; Harcourt, Brace, and World, 

Inc., 1963. 

Directory of Publishers 

.'Xddison-Wcsley Publishing ("o., Inc , Menlo Park, California 94025 
*.\lcock, Dorothea, Covina, California 91722 

*PuhIi>hcr ni (ranies 
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Allied EJucatUMi Council, Distrihution Center. G.ilicn, Michiiran 491 H 
Allyn .inJ Bacon, MO West Polk Street, Chic.i^tii), Illinois 60607 
American IWk Company, 55 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10003 
American Peoples Press, Inc., 155 North Wacker Drive. Cliicai^o, Illinois 60606 
American Technical Society, S50 Fi;ist 58th Street, Chicai^o, Illinois 60637 
American Textl jok Puhlishers Institute, 432 Park Avemie, \cw York, New York 
10016 

Anti-Defamation Leaj;ue of B'nai B'rith, 315 Lexington Avenue, New York, New- 
York 10036 

*Antioch Bookplate Company, Yellow Sprini^s, Ohio 453S7 
Arco Puhlishint^ Company, 219 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10003 
Barnell Loft Ltd., 11 South Ce re Avenue, Rockville Center, New York 11570 
Barnhart, Clarence L.. Box 359, Bronxville, New York 10708 
Beckley-Cirdy Company, 1900 North Narra.i;.insctt Street, Chicat^o, Illinois 60639 
Beiietic Press, 1900 North Narrat;ansett Street, Chicago, Illinois 60C>'!f9 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1720 East 38th Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46218 
Book-Lah. Inc., 1449 57th Street, Brooklyn. New York 11218 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia L'niversitv, New York, New 
York 10027 

*Cadaco-Ellis Company, 1446 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
Chandler Publishing Company, 124 Spear Street, San Francisco, California 94105 

*ChiIdcraft, P. O. Box 280, Madison Square Station, New York, New York 10010 
Children's Press, Inc., 310 South Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60607 
Cloidt, Gielow tS: Dudley, Inc., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Compton. F. E., Company, 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 
Contin'jntal Press, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 17022 
Coronet Instruct if)nal Films, 65 E. Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601 

*Creative Playthings, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Crowell-CoUier and NLicmillan, InC-, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 750 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 N. Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60640 
^Developmental Le.irning NLiterials, 3505 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60657 

Doubleday sSc Company. Institutional Department, Garden City, New York 11530 
Dover Publishing Company, 180 N'arick Street, New ^*ork. New York 10014 
Educational Development Laboratories, Huntington, New York 1174!^ 
Educator's Publishing Service, Cambridge, NLissachusetts 02139 
Encyclopedia Britannica Press, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

*English Language Services, Inc., 800 18th Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 

*Exclusive Playing Card Company, 711 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Ferguson Publishing Company, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60602 
Field Enterprises Educational Corp. , Merchandise Mart, Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 
60654 

FoMctt Publishing Company, lOIO W. Washitigton Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
*Ga! ard Publishing Company, 1607 N. Market Street, Champaign, Illinois 61820 
Ginn iSc Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Hale, E. M., ^: Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 

Hammond, C. S., lS: Company, 515 \'alle\- Street, Maplewood, New Jersey 07040 
Harcourt, Brace lSc World, Inc., 7555 Caldwell, Niles, Illinois 60648 
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H.^rp^r \ Row Puhlislurs. Inc.. I^OiU iMwlorJ Avciuk-. F.vanston, Illinois 60201 
H.irr Warner PulMishini; Co . 29 f.oluinlMiu- Drive. P.ilatiiK-, lUinois 00067 
HvMtli, n. C* . (\)inp.in\\ I SI 5 Prairu' Awniic, C Hkmi^o, Illinois 60M6 
Holt. Rinch.irc W inston, Inc., ^S^ M.uiison .'\vciuk-, New York, New York 1001? 

'Houghton Miiilm ("oiTip.my, 5^ West 4kd Street, New York, Xcw York 10036 
lnstitution.il Hook Service. 1224 W. \ an Buren Street, Chicago. Illinois 60607 

*Instructo Products Co , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19131 
Instructor M.ii^.izine. Fast W'acker Drive, Chicairo, Illinois 60430 
Irwin, Richarwi D , [iic, ISIS RiJi;e Ro.ul, Hv)ine\vooJ, Illinois 604 jO 
Ji^hn Day Company. Inc., 2vV M.uiison .Avenue, New York, New Yt)rk 10016 

\Iudy ("onipanv. 310 North Second Street, Minneapolis, MinnestJta 55401 

*Ken\vorthy F.ducati mal Service, Inc., P. O. Hox 3031, Buffalo, New York 14205 
Kini; Company, 2412 West L.awrencc .\ venue, Chicai;o, Illinois 60625 

'Kr.iei; (;.nnes, Inc , 4500 Shen.mdoah .Xvenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63110 
LaSatle pAt.-nsion Cniversicy, 417 S Oearhvirn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Lippincotr,,! H Coi'ipany, 521 Fit'th .Avenue-. New York, New York 19105 
Lo\ol.i University Press, 3441 \. .Xshland .\venue, C'hicago, Illinois 60657 
Lyons Canuhan Lduc.it ional Publishers, 407 Ease 25th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60616 

MacmilLm (^onip.my, 60 F-it'th .Avenue, New York, New York 10011 
McCorniick-Mathers Publishing Company, 1440 East English, Wichitvi, Kansas 



McCiraw-Hill Book Company, 4655 Chase Avenue, Lincolnwood, Illinois 60646 
McKay, David, 119 West 40th Street, New York, New York 10011 
Melmont Publishers, 1224 West \'aii Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois ^OtOl 
N!entzer, Bush \ C'ompany, 645 N. Michigan .Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Merrill, Charles E., Books, Inc., \ W Alum Creek Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43216 
*Milton Bradley Compan\-, Springfield, Massachusetts 01 102 
National Association of Public School .\dult Educators, 1201 16th Street NW, 

W ashington, D. C. 20006 
National Eorum, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois ^0(^0^ 
National Textbook Corporation, 4761 Touhy .Avenue, Chicago, Illincjis 60646 
New Readers Press, Svracuse. New York 13210 

New York L'nivcrsitv Press, Washington Square, New York, New York 10003 
Noble and Noble Publishers, 750 Third .Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
() A. Business Publications, Inc., 2SS Park Avenue, Elnihurst, Illinois 60126 
Open C"ourt Publishing CA)nipany, Box 399, LaSalle, Illinois 61301 
*Parker Brntlurs, Inc , Salem, M.iss.icluisetts 01970 
Phonovisual Products, Inc.. P. O. Box 5625, Washington, D. C. 20016 
Pocket Books, Division of Sinn)n and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York WIO 

i\)rtal Press, Inc., 369 Lexington .Avenue, New York, New Ytirk 10017 
Prentice-Hall, Inc , Educational Book Division, Englewood C!liffs, New jersey 07632 
Putnam, 0. P., Company, Inc., 200 Madison .Aven le. New York, New York 10016 
Rand McNally \ Company, P. O. Box 7600, Chicago, Illinois 606S0 
Random House, 457 Madisijn Avenue, N\w York, New York 10022 
Reader" s Digest Services, fid ucat ional Division, Pleasantville, \cw York 10570 
*Remedial Educatii)n Center, 2nS Bancroft Place NW', Washington, D. C. 20008 
Richards, Frank E., Publisher, 215 Church Street, Phoenix, New Yt)rk 13135 
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Rowc, H. M. G)tnp.in\-, ^00 \'.in Hur<.-n Street, C'hica.qi), Illinois 60607 
Scholastic Book Service. 904 Sylvan Avenue, I-n_i;le\voo.l ("litis. New Jeisev 07632 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 L^.ist L-ric Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Scott. Foresnian X Company, 433 East Hrie Street. Chicago, Illinois 60611 
'Selchov anu Riijhter Company , 200 Fifth Avenue. N'ew York, New York lOOlO 
Silvt- HurJett Comp,iny, J60 Nortliwcst Hitjhwav, Park Ridi^e, Illinois 60068 
Simon Schuster, Inc.. 6'iO l-'itth Avenue. New Yt)rk. New York 1OO20 
Society tor \'isual EJucition. inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicai;o, Illinois 60614 
South-\Vestcrn Publishini; Company. 5001 West Harrison. Chicai^o, Illinois 60644 
Standard ElJuc.ition Society, inc.. 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Stcck Company, Box 16, Austin, Texas 78767 

Summy-Birchard Publishini; Company, 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston» Illinois 60201 
*Teaching Resources, Inc., 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
L'nited Educators, hic, 801 Green Bay Road, Lake BlufT, Illinois 60044 
Tnited States Cfovcrnment Printing OlFicc, Washington, D.C. 20025 
L'niversity of Chicago Press, 5750 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 
\' iking Press, 625 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
W'ahr, George Publishing C'ompany, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
\\*ashingrt>n Square Press. Inc.. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10003 
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CHAPTER IX 



Materials for Adult Basic Education* 



Edward G. Summers 
Indiana University 



MATERIALS fof a Jult busic education and literacy trainini^ are available 
from widely scattered sources. This bibliography lists materials 
which have been evaluated and found to be particularly useful. Ap- 
praisals of the materials are not absolute but can serve as a starting 
point for teachers and administrators developing programs. The 
listing is by no means exhaustive. Other sources are available which 
include comprehensive lists for various levels of instruction. A num- 
ber of these are included in the section of professional references. 

No one set of materials currently available could be considered 
a total instructional system applicable in all adult learning situations. 
It is drubtful whether such materials will ever be marketed. The 
population of adults in need of basic education and literacy training 
is extremely diverse and their multiple related problems are not 
amenable to easy solution. Thus, any piece of material included in 
the bibliography will very likely need to be supplemented by the 
teacher to include additional prepared lessons for skill building, in- 
formal measures to evaluate student needs and progress, and extensive 
opportunities for purposeful reading. Caution should be exercised 
in selecting and using the materials listed. 

The bibliography is divided into four categories listing instructional 
material in reading, written and oral communication, arithmetic, 
citizenship, and personal adjustment. A fifth category includes a brief 
listing of professional references for the teacher. Materials for arith- 
metic and mathematics are listed separately although they are also 

•Reprinted from the Journal of ReaJinj^, April 1967, with permission of Ed *\*ard G. Summers 
and the International Reading Association. (;USAFI materials updated in 1972.) 
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found as constituent parts of materials desiuned for other uses. In- 
structional materials are ort^anized under three somewhat arbitrary 
levels- Bei^innint:, huermediate, and Advanced — which correspond 
roughly to primary^ intermediate, and beginning high school levels. 
Only material which could be considered basic material in the usual 
definition of the term is included. Supplementary reading materials 
corresponding to the three levels exist in vast quantities and are not 
easily categorized. For each item in the bibJto.^aphv a brief series 
of terms is given to pinpoint the content covered and the maior 
areas of use. 

Beginning Level 

1. C^ass. Angelica Ltve and Uarn (New Yotkr WofoleAnd Koblc Publishers, Inc.. 1962). 

Kn^Jish for fortfi^n horn, vvho/e word approd<ih^ hasic vocabulary of 600 words taken from 
Cass' Adult Elcnitntarv Word List, units on^ii1^'lt; a job, social security, driving a c*r» 
lower socicKYononiic groups in urban settingv.--r«iding» personal adjustment, citizenship. 

2. . Eieryday htiiluh and Basic ^Vord Liit for Adults (New York: Noble and Noble 
Publishers, Inc., 1964). 

Spt'llit\g, i^ramrnaticaj usage, provides vocibuhiy ''sed in various situations such as home, 
employment, etc., source of vocabulary for lessons—reading, personal adjustnienr, hand- 
wfitinL,. 

3. - -. How ii'e Live ;;NIew York: Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc., 1949). 
First-year text, English for foreign born, practice e.xercises, check tests, content related to 
adult interests reading, handwriting, citizenship. 

4. Clark, \{\n Nolan. Safe Ortnkinz, Water 'Washington, D.C. -. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior}. 

. Croup Or2,ant:^atiOTi. 

- Banking. 

Dulev, .Mvin J. Our Fatni\. 

^Vil|ian)Son, \*era. / Am A Good Ctnzen. 

Daily, Tonita. Ah Garden. 

Chilocco Teaching Staff. Campus Behanor. 

Best, Marv. Carchrti, Sickness. 

Hill, Jessie L. / Cart Tell Ttme. 

Hill, jes -in L . Budget Seretchirs . 

Illustrated, srjnie vocabulary control, published for use with Bureau of Indian Affairs classes 
reading, arithmetic, personal ad)ust{nent. 

5. The Editorial Statf. Steps to Learnim^ Austin, Te.vas: The Steck Co., 1963). 

Oral language, alphabet, sight vocabulary, phonetic and structural analysis, content built 
around work and recrearionai aiJtivities of adults -reading, handwriting, arithmetic, per- 
sonal adfustnjent. 

6. Educational Division, Reader" s Digest Services Pleasant villc, New York. Readinjf Shi I 
Builders. 

Level I: Books 1 & 2 
Uvel 11; Books 1> 2, & 3 
Level III: Books 1, 2, i<c 3 

^Ve II -graded, e.vercises and check tests included - -reading. 
12 Book Series of Adi4lt Readers. 
SitcotjJ ChatKe 1964 '^1-2) 
Af);/^rv of th Mountains -\96A CI '2) 
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Mjtcrit/ls for Ailult BasiC liJuCdtion 



S\'tul for KcJ 1064 

\\'':irki'rs in th Sk\ 1964 1-2 

SUn H7w Ojr.'th S^.t 1V65 .2-3^ 

I './/;V ) ; 0 , Ufji) Stnok^ f 1 96 5 . 2 - 3) 
.-1 Rjce :o Kcnwmbir 1965 ,2-3) 

Excellent adult content, exercises included at end of each story, emphasis on word recog- 
nition by siijht and context, structural analysis, conjprehension---reading. 
T. Federal Textbook on Citizenship. 

Ort th H'jT) to D^mo^rjcy Book I (Form M-i(V .Washington: Superintendent of Documents, 
Revised 1963.) 

Kt^hts oj the FtopU Book I (Form M-14). Wa-sHington : Superintendent of Documents, Revised 
1963.) 

Tbt Bksnttn of Our Gntmmtnr B^k I J'crtn M-lfl" . '[U'ashio|i;ton . Saperincendent of Docu- 
ments, Revised 1963.) 

luiKs forth Sjitim Baak I Jorm M-22). (Wci^\ry\ntfr*:>^MS^Ap>M.r\ft\ytnd^fv^ *4 -*c*«.men^ 
OtirCnutttatfn Uvtt jnJG^i^s Bmt I ifcr^ C wUirh ^^p^^ *^^n*^^f <f 

ments.) 

Written for naturalization cla&ses, rciuJily ad4f>(3el«<£\oim)psuQ«ao&ro'!ime 
vocabulary and sentence length re^Utng, personal adjuscment^ citizenship, 
8. Guycon, Mary L. and Margaret E. Kiei*)r. Ftom Words to Stories (New York : Noble and Noble 
Publishers, Inc., 1951). 

Basic vocabulary of 144 words, English for f'^reign born, introductory level— reading, per- 
sonal adjustment. 

9'. Henderson, Ellen C. and Twila L. Henderson. Learning, to Kead andWrite (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965). 

Emphasis on grapheme-phoneme relationship, teacher's manual, sight words, consonants, 
vowels, phonetic and structural analysis, adult interest good- reading, handwriting, per- 
sonal adjustment, arirhnietic. 

10. Henney, R. Lee. S} item j r Success Book I (Chicago: Educational Opportunities Project, FoHetc 
Publishing Company, 1964^. 

■ Family ■ phonics approach, capitalization, punctuation, abbreviations, sentence structure, 
writing letters, completing application forms— ^reading, arithmetic. 

11. Home and Family Life Series. 

GrifFen, Ella Washington. Three Instructional Tools for Tejc hers (New London, Connecticut: 
.Arthur C. Crjft Publications, 1960). 

.. Rejdtn^, PUtcetnent ^New London, Connecticut: Educator's Washington Dispatch 

1949;. 

.Mitchell, Eva Cornelia and Marion .McCown Murphy. Lani^uuie Workbook: A Workbook in 
Simple Lam^ujie Arts New- London, C>inne<:ticut : Arthur C. Croft Publications, 1950). 
Bright, Emma Lew is and Eva Cornelia .Mitchell. A Djy uit^* the Broun Fumih 'New London, 
Connecticut: Arthur C. Croft Publications, 1949). 

. The Broum at Schjol 'New London, Connecticut: Arthur C. Croft Publications, 

1949;. 

Th^ Broutis und Their Seiz^hbors 'New London, Connecticut: Arthur C. Croft 

Publications, 1949^ 

- - - -. Af^*/;^^ Z./r/w< New London, Connecticut. .Arthur C. Croft Publications, 
1949: . 

.Mitchell, Eva Cornelia. Workbook tn Lejmim^ to Kead Better [Sew London, Connecticut: Arthur 

C. Croft Publications, 1950). 

.Manuscript and cursive writing, alphabet, dictionary skills, whole word approach, illus- 
trations, some vocabulary control, family situations reading, handwriting, personal ad- 
justment, citizenship. 

12. Instructional Materials 'Chicago ; Science Research Associates). 
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Rcadini; Laboratory I .won! i;.imcs\ Li, Ih, k\ lib, lie 

VV'riucn-for rc,i»iil;ir scliDol popuLuions, iut.; appIiLMtioti f(M- adults training, sflf-pacing, well- 
sequenced, ^ood skill covera,i;c reading. 

13. Latrbach, Frank C. BuilJmi Your L^itiiujie l^jucr , MorristDu ii, New Jerscv: Silver Burdett 

Co.. 1965). 

Series of six* proj^ranied workbooks, phonics approach read in tj, handwriting. 

14. . Strc,rtt!nu\l Euilish New York ; The Mac/J?i]].in Co 1955). 
CVur/f jtiJ Srorit's Syracuse, New York: New Readers Press, 1963). 

. Let. (on Pljtif f;rSfrt'jf///itifii Eti^lish :^Svracuse, New York; New Readers Press, 

1962\ 

- . Ti'j.hr's GuiJc f^r Ourti jtij Storia ^Syracuse, New York: New Readers Press, 

l963^ 

. \i'r/rini Book forCJurti iiuJ Stones ^S) racuse. New York : New Readers Press, 1964). 
Thirty lesions usiii^i; the Laubach rnethtjd, eacJi le.sson introduces a new sound, phonics, 
picture association technique, readini;, handwriting, basic vocabulary of approximately 
1,100 v.ords reading, handwriting. 

15. National Association ot Public School .\dult Educators. Opcrjtton Alplutbet^ T. V. Home 
Study n<.ok Washington, [).C. ; N'APSAE. 1962). 

()n«; hundred lessons designed to accompany the home T. \'. course, may be used independ- 
ently, reading and inanuscript writing, illustrated, sight vocabulary, needs supplementa- 
tion readinc, handwriting, personal adjustment. 

16. National Citizenship I'^iucarion Program. Literacy Reader, the Day fann.,. Book 1 (Washing- 
ton. Superintendent at Documents. 1944). 

, Literal) ReaJ'-r, t/w Day Fan/ii), Book U C^Vashington : Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1945). 

. The Gar ii tier. i Become Citiicns, Book 1. ^Washington: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1945)- 

Moves from simple uord lev •) ro:>cntenceand paragraph reading, written for naturalization 
programs- reading, personal adjustntent, citizenship. 

17. Seu ( for You Lete/ .-l.l, ed. Robert S. Laubach (Syracuse, New York: New Readers Press). 
Sen s for You Leiel .l.ed. Robert S. Laubach Syracuse, New York: New Readers Press). 
Seu s for You Teacher's Cu!(/e,cd. Robert S. Laubach (Syracuse, New York: New Readers Press, 
1965-4). 

Weeklv adult newspaper, elements of basic reading skills emphasized, functional use of 
reading, personal adjustn^ent. 

18. Owens, .\. .\. and W. Sharlip. FJemcntary FJucahon for AJults (Piiiladclphia : John C. Winston 
Co., 1950). 

Workbook-text, vocabulary development reading, personal adjustment. 

19. Richards, I. A. and C. M. Gibson. A Tint Workbook of E>i_i!ijh (Cambridge, Mass.: English 
Language Research, Inc., 1946). 

. TAr^w^A P/V/ww (New- York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1952). 

. li'orjf Of} Pa/>er Canibrjdge, Mass.: English Language Research, Inc., 1943)- 
500 basic words wiili meanings illustrated through pictures, English as a foreign language 
- reading, oral language development. 

20. Robertson, M. S. Aihlf Reader (Austin, Texas: The Steck Co., 1964). 

Work tvpc exercises, vocabulary review, whole word approach, based on events in one 
family's daily life, rural orientation reading, handwriting, personal adjustment. 

21 . Smith, Ldwin H, and Florence Rader Lutz. Af; Country (.\ustin, Texas; The Steck Co., 1936). 

Basic vocahularv of 206 words, systenjatic programs of word-attack in 24 lessons, workbook 
exercises, check tests, controlled vocabulary, word attack skills, basic sight vocabulary — 
reading, handwriting, personal adjustment, citizenship. 

22. Smith, Harley A, and Ida Lee King. / li'ant to Read and Write (Austin, Texas: The Steck Co., 
1950). 

BasiC vocabulary of 291 words from basic readers and words used to express adult needs, 
rural-suburban orientation, sight vocabulary, phonics and structural analysis, some teach- 
ing suggestions reading, handwriting, personal adjustment, 
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23. Stone, CUreriLC R anj ArJis K. lUirton. Km- Pr^unce R^iuiers, Book A (St. Louis; Webster 
Publishing Co., 1960.\ 

Tcxt-workhook, readiness exercises l'i)llo\ved by com jMcliensiun \iKabu!jry test, reading. 

24. TM! Grolier. F/rsr Stvpuu RvmIiui, for Mc.ttitm New York ; Teaching Materials Corporation, 
A Division ot Cirolier, Inc., 1965). programmed niaterial) 

Written primarily lor Lliildren, pie-prinier level, requires tutor in initial stages, phonies, 
basic \\ovds reading. 

25. . Spell/Hi I'olf. I, 2 jfui 3 ^New York: Teaching Materials Corporation, A divi- 
sion of Grolier, Iric, 1962). 'programmed materials) 

Pre- and post-te-^ts, 'jell -pacing, requires beginnirjg reading ability reading, spelling- 
26 United States 1\- part rrient of Health , I'ducatiou and Welfare. Joe H Vnv/er finds a Job and Learns 
Ahout S'hial W'atrit} . Washington. Suix*rintendent of Documents, 1964). 
Consumable, exercises on word study, comprehension questions, illustrated reading, per- 
sonal adjusttnent. 

Intermediate Level 

1. .\branH)w it/, jack. 5'^v^/v Leswns in A'wrujn }Uuor\, I 'ntt /, How Afuertca Became a Nattott 

Chicago FoUett Publisiiing Co. , 1964). 

. T/v .Vt'M Smiou If Luuuchd (Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1964). 
Word Ints, I ompreheuMt)!! checks, outlining, main idea, \ocabulary development — reading, 
citizenship. 

2. Cass, .\ngelica \V. llfiu to Become J Lntud Suies Ctii;j!n (New York : Noble and Noble Pub- 
lishers. Inc.. 1965). 

Crot hers, George D. Amen^.m lUitary (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964). 

linglish as a second language reading, pen^onal adjustment, citizenship. 
Cass, .\ngelica W. Your Fir/n/y atul Your Job New York.' Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc., 
1948). 

Rosenticld, Jeanette IV and .\ngelica W. Cass. \\'rite Your Gun Letters (New York: Noble and 

Noble Publishers, Inc.. 1964).' 
Iinglish as a second language, priniarily v(xabulary development, mechanics and practice 
in writing business and social letters, hlling out business forms reading, handwriting, 
personal adjustment. 

4. Dixon, Robert S. The I 'SA, The Land and the People (New York : Regents Publishing Co., Inc., 
1959). 

Hnglish as a second language reading. 

5. Educational Division, Reader's Digest Services, Inc. (Pleasantville, New York). 
RiMiwi, Sbll Builders, 

Uvel IV. Books 1 , 2. 5 

Level V. Books I, 2, 3 

U'vel VI, Books 1 . 2, 5 
S\iefhe Re.ider Orange Btu)k, Cireen Book, Red Book, Blue Book. 
11 fiookt Xencs of AJu!t Reader s. 

I Fell IS.OOO feet 1965 ;3-4) 

U7..//" r OH the MootT 1 965 ; 3-4) 

Fint .it the Finish 1965 3-4) 

Guides to Hi/Ji Adte>ir.urc 1965 '3-4) 

See 1.6 

6. fvderal Textbooks on Citizenship. 

Mervev.John M Our Cotu! ttutioti Mid Cover mm nt. Federal Textbook on Citizenship 'Washing- 
ton : Su{x.Tintendent ofDoLuments, 1955). 

0« the U'./v t-) l)eniocr,iC\ Book 2. I'orrij M-ll) 

R^^htf of the People B'uA 2. I-orm M-1 5) 

The Bufim'fr of Our Ciowrument Book 2. ' I'orni M-1 9) 

Luu s f'*r the Sution Book 2. Torni M-23) 
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Our Cnnitttutton Ltvcs juj Crou t Book 2. ^Fonti M-27) 
See M7. 

7. Cirovcr, Charles C, and notiald Ci. .\iiJerM)ti. Seu Pr.ufue RiM^rt^ B.wk B^St. Louis, Mo.; 
Webster Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1962). 

Stone, Clarence R. Seu Prucrice R^aJen, BookC ,St. Louis, Nfo.: U'cbster Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1961), 

. Charles C. Grover, and Donald G. Anderson. Sew Practice Readers, Book £ (St, 
Louis, Mo. Webster Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1962). 

and Clurles C. Grover. Seu Prjctne Rcudcr^^ Book D (St. Louis, Mo.: Webster 
Division, McGfaw-Hill book Co , l9Ci2). 

V ocabulary review, taking tests, how to study, reading rate, see 1-23 reading. 

8. Herber, Harold L. Leurnnii, Your L.tnptji^e Scrtes^ Conflict and Couruj^e, Book I .'Chicago. FoUett 
Publishing Co., 1964). 

. hic.tpe to Djm,tr, Book 2 .Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1964). 

. Folk Tjles iind Folk Som,f, Book 3 (Chicago: Follett Publishing Co. , 1964). 
Word analysis and meaning, r7)ain idea, reading interpretation, written for adolescents- • 
reading. 

9. Instructional Materials. ; 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois : Science Research Associates,) 

Reading Laboratory Elementary Education, Ilia, 1 1 la (1964), Illb 
Reading for Understanding General Edition 
Reading for Understanding Junior Edition 
Spelling Word Power, lib, lie. Ilia 

New Rochester Occupational Reading Series, Level I, Level II, and Level III. See 1-12. 

10. Leavell, Ullin W . and Betty Davis \*ia. Sew Coj/i in Reudim^ (Austin, Texas: The Steck Co., 
1960). 

Word analysis, dictionary, experience in test taking, glossary, comprehension and vocabu- 
lary checks, deveh^pcd for regular school populations reading, handwriting. 

11. Sew f for You Leiel A. ed. Robert S. Laubach Syracuse, New York: New Readers Press). 
Seui for You Te.tchr' f Edition, ed. Robert S. Laubach ..Syracuse, New- York: New Readers 
Press, 1963-64). 

Sews for You Level B, ed. Robert S. Laubach .(Svracuse, New York: New Readers Press). 
See 1-17. 

12. Roberrson, M. S. Lejrmni, and H'rt:in^ Enz,hfh Book I (Austin, Tc.vas; The Steck Co., 1950). 

Cursive writing ot letters and numbers, dictionary skills, includes over 100 rules and gener- 
alizations, alphabet, punctuation, grammar, oral language reading, handwriting, per- 
sonal adjustment. 

13. Shawn, Bernard. Fecundations of Citnpi^htp. Booki I and 2 (Phoenix, New York: Frank E. 
Richards, 1963). 

Hudson, Nfargaret W., and Ann A. Weaver. Gettim^ Ready for Payday Series^ Checking Accounts 
Phoeniv. New York: Frank Richards, 1963). 

. Saiim^i Accounts 'Phoenix, New York: Frank Richards, 1963). 

. Pianntni Ahead \ Ph(Xfni\, New York: Frank Richards, 1963)- 
Mooney, Thomas J. TAt- Getting Alom, /'r/t'f. After School h Out (Phoenix, New York: Frank 
E. Richards, 1963). 

■1/ Lookf for a Job (Phoenix, .s'ew York: Frank E. Richards, 1964). 

. <ht the Joh Phi>enix, New \ ' rk: Frank E. Richards, 1964). 
Corcoran, Eileen L. Rig^htt and Dutiet of Citi::_ens (Phoenix, New York: Frank E. Richards, 
1964). 

Hudson, Margaret, and Ann A. Weaver. / Want A Job (Phoenix, New- York: Frank E. Rich- 
ards, 1964). 

V ocabulary development, interesting to adults, family, community, getting a job, taxes, 
citizenship, etc. • reading, personal adjustment, handwriting, arithmetic. 

14. Smith, Harlcy A., and Ida Lee King, //ou m R?*/*/ flfrr^r (Austin, Texas : The Steck Co., 1952). 

Workbook exercises on vocabulary building, following directions, interpretation, practice 
in taking tests, biographical sketches, history, science and folk tales - reading, handwriting. 
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15. , to U.tru hi^liih . Ausiiii, Texas: The Stcck Co., 1951). 

IntcnJeJ ti> ti)llo\v 1.22, basic coininunkatioa skills, written and ural lani^uage, dictionary 
rcadiii/j, ImhJ writing. 

16. \VeiciIu>M, Clyde E. Efujnh .New York. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1962). 

Ba^ic instruction in American English, language skills, sentence structure, punctuation, 
writing letreis, vocabulary reading, writing. 

Advanced Level 

1 . A b r a n K) w i t z , J a c k . Amcrnau Histon StuJy Lntons, Vnit I, Fro m Co lofii.tl Tt mes to I nje petuUuce 

Chicago. Kollett Publishing Company, 1963). 
The C'jfi (titutifjii , i 'nit 2 J 96 3) . 
The Crou inc^ Sat ion, L'nit 3 ^1963). 

The ChMii,e jnJ Crith in American Life, Vnit 4 lSOO-1^61 ..1963). 

The Cm/ l{\/r jnii Reconstruction, Cnit 5 196'3)- 

Chun i^nti^ . Vnerici Since I S6 5, i'nit 6 ■ J 96 3 ) . 

Aniertcjn i'oltttcs h65-im, Vntt 7 ^1963). 

American F')reiZ,n Polic\, Vnit V M963). 

Problem s '>f . i men cm Denioc rjc\, i'ntt 9 ^1963). 

\*ocabulary, comprehension, reading rate, content reading skills reading, personal adjust- 
ment, citizenship. 

2. - . Documents of FreeiJom :^Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1964). 

peclaration of IndepenJence and Bill of Rte^hts .^1964). 

Conjprehension, vocabulary -reading, personal adjustment, citizenship. 

3. Bohlman, Edna .McCaull. Democracy and its Competitors (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., 1962). 

Illustrated, comprehension tests, glossary reading, personal adjustment, citizenship. 

4. Ciss, .Angelica W. fiou- to Be a Wife Consumer (New York; Oxford Book Co., 1959). 

Basic economics of spending reading, personal adjustment. 

5. . M. T. Hayes, and L. .\. Thomas. Firtt Patrol and Other Stories, Level A (Reader's 
Digest .Adult Educatitxi Reader, New York: Reader's Digest Services, Inc., 1954). 

.Adaptations from the Digest, consumer education topics, health, use of leisure time, etc.» 
vocabulary and comprehension reading, personal adjustment. 

6. Crabtree. Arthur. You and the Law ,New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964). 

Rights and responsibilites of citizenship reading, personal adjustment, citizenship. 

7. Dixon, Robert. Afwrican Clamcs 'New York. Regents Publishing Co., 1954). 

.Adapted and simplihcd classics, vocabulary and comprehension questions, includes House of 
Seten Cablet, The Ciold Bui, Outcasts of PoKer Flats, etc., reading. 

8. Dixson, Robert S., and Herbert Fox. The l\S.A. Alt'*; and History (New Y'ork: Regents Pub- 
lishing Co , I960;. 

\*ocabulary, comprehension reading, personal adjustment, citizenship. 

9. Educational l')ivision. Reader's Digest Services, Inc. ^ Pleasant ville, New York). 
Advanced Readmit Skillbuildcrs Books 1,2, },4. 

Help Yourself t J Improve your Readmit Part 1 and 2. 
See 1-6. 

10. Federal Textbooks on Citizenship, 

On the H^ay to Democracy Book 3 '.'Form .\I-12). 
Riz^hts of the People Book 3 (Form M-16). 
The Busithss of Our Government Book 3 (F^orm .\l-20). 
J.aus for the Sat ion Book 3 Torm M-24). 
Our Constitution Lives and Grows Book 3 (Form M-28). 
See M7. 

11. (Jeneral Programmed Teaching Corporation. How a Bill Becomes Law (Albuquerque, New- 
Mexico. Ginn and Co., 1963). programmed material) 

. The Constitution. 
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Pro4;rarrineJ toniMt rejJin^;, persDnal .ul|ustfncnt, citizenship. 
12. Instrik tt.)nal Materials C'liitam), lllita)is S it-ikc Ucsearcli Assoi. i.ues 
keiihna Uboracorv Ula. Ilia, .1964\ Illh, I\ a 
ReiJing for L'nJerstatulini; General HJiMon 
ReaJini; tor L'nJerstanJini; Senior EJitii-n 
WorJs program 

S{>ellinij W'onH Power lib, lie. Ilia 
See 

15 Kottnie\cr, W. 0:4r C'>nftituti>n .mJ it SUjtn St. Lt)uis; Wtbsttr ''..blishin^i; Co., 1961;. 
Pr()i;rafiimeJ reaJin>:, jvr>onaI adiustnient, citii!enship 

14. Mone> Management In5«titu:c ot Household Finatue Corporatum. SUnc} S\,itu?^mefit St'riei^ 
15 titles Chicami: Household I'inance Corporation^ 

Pertinent toptcs, riscful inform ition, hlrn strips also available reaJint^, personal adjust- 
mcni. 

15. Mt)nroe, Heath. Cr^:.l: Afuenc.iti Stria, WjIs. I-X Nlenlu Park, Caliturnia ; Pacific Coast Pub- 
lishers, 1957-62;. 

Reterentc iiiatet tal, i II irst rated reading;. 

16. PortfWood, T. and M. M. Portewood Oi<r Dt'wocrjn 'Austin, Texas:The Steck Co., 1953). 

Relationship between the individual ami tjowrnnient, tests, sterdy exercises reading, 
citizenship. 

17. Varnado, jewel. f-.fi,\!if/> IitwnnaJf ..\ustin, Texas: The Steck Co., 1964). 

Review it languat^e skills, vx^abulary and spelling reading. 

Arithmetic and Mathematics 

The tolKiwinj; materials include instruction in arithmetic and mathematics from initial number 
concepts and arithfuetical operations to seventh- and eitjhth-grade level. For the most part, the 
mat.Tialb are built around the immediate needs ot the adult, involving him in situations which 
reijuire that he know and use mathematical processes. 

1. Hrice, Lid ward AnthtNetic New- York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1963). 

1. Oublin. U-wis. Th Blue B'i'jknf Artthmcttc >'ew York: Regents Publislung Co., Inc., 1963). 

. The B!ue Book of Bum fit' u S\utht'nutus New York: Regents Publishing Co., Inc., 

1963;. 

3. Hennev. R. Lvc. S\ueMf (or Sucicf^ Book I Xhicago: FoHett Publishing Co., 1965). 

4. H(Hue anJ Family Lite Series, 

Bright, Emma Lewi> and Eva Cornelia Mitchell. Workhok in .irif/'weric (New London, Con- 
necticut: .\rthur Croft Publications. 1950). 

(Jrithn, Llla W ashington. ManujI of hutructious for Arithm'tic Workbook New London, Con- 
necticvit .\rt!uir CroU Publications, 1950^. 

Adams, .Mice H. Tt'Mhr'f Afiiuer Book to Workbook in Arithwt'tic i^New London, Connecticut: 
.\nhur Croft Publication*;, 1953)- 

5. La>le>-, Sidr:e\ S. and Myrric F. Mudd. Anthmctii hi Life ami Work , Englewood Cliffs, New' 
Jer^ev: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958). 

6. Peters, M. Goini, Pl.iici tiith SXjthemuna Fnglewood Cliffs, New- jersey : Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1 960 

7. Sth()irling, Raleigh, et a!. Learnnii to Computt'. B'fokr I atid 11 ' YonkerS'On-Hudson, New- 
York. World l^ook Co., 1940;. 

S. Shea, james T. li'orkini mth Suffibcrf ..\ustin, Texas; The Steck Co., 1954). 

9. TMl Crrolicr. E'ementary Arithmetic: Addttioyi jful Subtrjctton Facti ; New York: Teaching 

Material^ Corporation, .-V (division of Crrolier. Inc., 1962). 

MuhtpltcMton athl Dtttuon Twcfi I'o/j. 1 ami 1 W6l). 

fracttfifis Butte Cofuepts V^ils, 1 athi 2 1962). 

Dt'Ciwu! S umber t Voh. I and 2 '^\^t\';. 
10. Wallace, Mary C. Fiiure It Ou: Xhicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1965). 
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United States Armed "forces Institute Materials 

uMaterials available from the Superintendent of Documents. U. S. Cjovernmcni Printing OHke, 
Washington, D. C. 20402, unless otherwise indicated.) 

VSAPl'S C.BD UIOH SCHOOL E^il'lVALENCY PROCiRAM 

Each strand in the Equivalency Program extends from Basic Literacy to ged Equivalency Level. 
A student is placed in his own Personalized Instructional Program on the basis of his ability 
and his motivation as demonstrated on placement inventories, 

1. Bauer, Josephine A 011,0^7 y' our Mark! For nonreaders; basic letter patterns; handwriting 

* Placement Tests and Letter Pattern Drills iavatlable 
only to military). 

A 012, Get Set! Phonic drills, spelling, prefixes and suffixes, story 

exercises. 

* Placement Tests and Letter Pattern Drills (available 
only to the military). 

A 013, Go! Following directions, reading maps, making out 

applications, timed readings, comprehension 
questions. 

* Placement Tests and Letter Pattern Drills (available 
only to military), 

A 0\S, Em,lish as a Traditional grammar course; easy reading level; 

Communication Skill textbook and exercise book. 
A 018.01; A 018.21 The sentence; Punctuation and Capitalization; 

(Pare 1) Spelling. 
A 018.02; A 018.22 Subjects and Predicates; Agreement; Vocabulary 
(Part 2) and Dictionary Study; Homonyms; Antonyms, 

Synonyms. 

A 018.03; A 018.23 Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, Adjectives, Adverbs; 

(Part 3) Prepositions; Dictionary Study; Spelling- Verbs. 

A 018.04; A 018.24 Conjunctions, Interjections; Paragraph Develop- 

(Part 4) menc, Use of the Library. 

A 018.05; A 018.25 Letters; Report Writing; General Review. 

2. Flesch, Bouri * F 104, Commumca- A reading and writing course for those reading at 

tions I and above the fifth grade level. A modular format 

of 8 programmed Study Pads, complete with 
Diagnostic tests and Prescription Answers. Com- 
puter Assisted Lesson Service (cals). Students 
are taughc reading and writing skills in che context 
of relevant themes. 
8 Programmed Modules 

F 104.01, Parts of Speech 

F 104.02, Higher Education 

F 104.03, 33 A.D. 

F 104.04, Balance of Power 

F 104.05, The Environment 

F 104.06, Loss of Identity 

F 104.07, Women's Lib 

F 104.08, Child Care 

F 104.11, Game Plan (Instructions to the Student) 
F 104.4, 40-Hour Mastery Plan (Teacher's Guide) 

Reading^ in Social Studies 

3. Mehan, Eugene \ 058, Introductory An easy reading course (fourth level and above) 

Social Studies containing the fundamentals of history, geography, 



* Available only to the military. 

o 
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Keadint, in Science 
4. Mehan, Eugene 



A 058.01; A 058.21 

(Part i) 
A 058.02; A 058.22 

(Part 2) 
A 058.03; A 058.23 

(Part 3) 

A 058.04; A 058.24 
(Part 4) 



A 068, Inrroductory 
Science 



A 068.01; A 068.21 

(Part 1) 
A 068.02; A 068.22 

^Part 2) 
A 068.0); A 068.23 

(Part 3) 
A 068.04; A 068.24 

(Part 4) 

Mathematics Strand of l safi oed H/^A School 
5. FJesch. Bouri A 038. MathemMtcs 
for Adults 
(Available July 1973) 



Professional References 



government, interwoven with elements of econom- 
ics and worM affairs. 

Western Civilization; The American Colonies; The 
Western Hemisphere. 

The U.S. Government; Growth of United States to 
1860; The Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Economic Growth and Overseas Expansion; the 
United States in a New Centurv; Period of World 
War I. 

The Far East; The United Stares Between WorM 
Wars; Period of World War II; Post World War 
Days. 

An easy reading course (fourth level and above) 
introduces students to reading skills in the sciences; 
vocabulary and comprehension stressed. 
The World Around Us 

Changing the Face of the Earth 

Animals; The Simpler Types 

Energy, Force, Motion 

Etfuiialettcy ?ro2yam 
20 Programmed Study Pads cover all concepts in 
mathematics from counting to geometry. Com- 
puter writes a Personalized Instructional Program 
for each student on the basis of his performance on 
three inventories: Inventory 1— concepts through 
sixth grade level. Inventory 2— concepts through 
geometry —computation. Inventory 3 — Reading 
Word Problems. 



1. Adult Education Council of Greater Chicago, An Investigation of Materials attd Methods for tht 
Introductory Stae^e of Adult Literacy Education (Chicago, Illinois, 1964). 

Includes a bibliography of professional references and basic materials for beginning Jevel, 
observations and discussion of methods. 

2. Allen, Harold B. (ed ^ Teaching Etif^lish as a Secofid Language {'New York : McGraw-Hill, 1965). 

Collection of 50 articles written by linguists in Britain and the U.S. on theories and tech- 
niques of teaching English to speakers of other Languages, selected and arranged according 
to the basic needs of the classroom teacher. 

3. Barnes. R. F. and A. A. Hendrickson. A Review and Appraisal of Adult Literacy Materials and 
Programs, Cooperative Research Project G-029 (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Re- 
search Foundation, 1965). 

Describes site visits made to literacy and basic education programs, includes a review of 
pertinent /iteraturc , and provides an extensive bibliography of available literacy materials 
with descriptive annotations and evaluation. 

4. Board of Education of the City of New York. Teachitta, Ent^lirh at a Sew Lane^uajife to Adults^ 
Curricuhmi Bulletin No. 5 'New York. Board of Education, 1964). 

Graded levels of instruction, includes methods and content. 

5. Bou, r Rodriguez. Suii^ettiont for the Preparation of Readinz^ Matter. Occasional Papers in Edu- 
cation, No. 2 ; Pari.s; UNESCO, 1949). 

Suggests designing materials to meet adult interests, needs and problems, examines adult 
psychology and the reading process, developing norms for the evaluation of reading mate- 
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6. Brkf, [-.J'A.i:.!, R.n .11:^ Ik^n.k-vs.n^ /.././.'^^: .^U',!:^ :fr /./,vr./. i .V(///r Wash- 
iiiytiin. C t jfiiLT.il f filft .unm ot Wihul-h'^ ( hih>. . 

Siiii^i;c>t> ;i.^lHiii.nicN tiH' prcp.iratiiMi \()luntccr> totc;kli rc.iJiiii,', writing, langiuge striii:* 
tiirc .uul .irithnictit . 

7. C.is>. . Alltel iv.i W, . \J:i!t l'!t'>f:t'Ht.n\ V.Mtcttt'^n New York Nnhic and Noble, 1956}. 

Iv!c[Uitu*> iKwi^. p:i»hk'ni>. nhifLti\cs, nictliodN and pr.utitfs in adult ha^ic edm.atii)n. 
S CIul.i^h Board o\ I'Alikarii»n. R/i/. TciJrr' i S\,tuujl Chicagi) Hoard of Education, 

CiirricuKiMi i;iiidc ifKliidc> Mi;iu \OLabuIar\, dL*vcli)ptnL'iu of word rccD^iiitioii, coniprc* 
hcn>ion. rate, dKtiiinar\ u>l'. 
•'J. l") An)K<). l.tuii^. I-aitu, NK[u)la>. and St.indlcc. An AuuotjttJ Bib!io,\r.ipf\\ of Adult Literjcy 
,\\.:.\rt.t! i Hli)i)n)iMi;ti)n. Indiana Indiana Institute nt EdiicatiDnal RL*scar(.h, Indiana Univer- 
>itv. 1954 . 

I'sftitl anni)tacL'd li-,t of inacerials in the held up to 1954. 
K) (ii)ldben;. SaninL'l Arn:\ Trjin/ns, of IHirt'r./tt's in \\'orLi ^\\/r // New York Teachers College, 
C.olunihia L'ni\er>it\\ 1951. 

Complete deNLnption of service program including selection procedures, material prepar- 
ation. eNaluarion, and ps\ chological and educational characteristics. 
1 1 . Cirat ♦ U". S V'/f Tijsf'iui of Rt'.iJiuc^ and Writiui^: An lun'ru.itit'uj! Surte} Chicago : Scoct, Fores- 
nian and Co . 1956 . 

Chapter \'II deals with adult reading, includes nioti\ating adult reading, obtaining census 
information, teLfinii.|ues and procedures of teaching, developing spccihc skills, assessing 
needs and progress. 

12. Moore, C. O. atid A. HendriLkson. Aunor.iffJ Bihitoi,rjph} of S\,itertjh forTejchers of American* 
irMiott .inJ Liter jL} CI.KU'T Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
The Oliio State Universitv, 195H). 

Brief li>ting of useful tnaterials and te.xts for teachers. 

n. Mott .\dult Reading Center. Tejchiui^ Adult t to Rend J'Iint» .Michigan: Flint-.Marc Publishing 
Co.» 1964;. 

Organi/tng aduic classes, diagnostic techiiiq je^, sequential skills development, lesson plan* 
nin}^, description of the .Mott program. 

14. Rt'p'irt of tK' T.nk Vorce on Adult B.iuc Fduditi'in bntructiofi.il M.tteriuh atid Ri'Lttcd Media (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1964"'. 

Based on examination of 150 publications on development of language skills and subject 
areas, presents evaluation of each area. 

15. Smith, lidwin H. and .Mary P. Smith. Teiichnii, Re.idhis, to Adtilts '^Washington: National 
Association of Public School .^du!ts Educators, 1962). 

Describes reading levels, evaluation of reading needs and achievement, teaching techniques 
and materials. 

16. i NHSto Sttuplc Re.idni!^ MatenjI for Adu/tf Itf Preparjtion and I' se '^Paris: i nesio, 1963"^- 

Guide for production and testing of materials including choice of stibject matter, vocabu- 
lary, itylc and illustrations. 

17. The Universitv of the State of New York. Adult Banc Education Te.tchttig^ and Study Materials^ 
Bulletin No. 4 .Mbany^ New York: Bureau of .\dult Education, 1965). 

Bibliography of materials for reading, written and oral communication and arithmetic, 
outline of reading program in four levels, designates basic and supplementary materials. 

IS. Wallace, .Mary C. Literacy Imtructor't U^ndhook Chicago, f'ollett Publishing Co., 1965)- 

Limitations and prohle/ns of the undereducated adult, philosophy and principles of teach* 
ing. teaching techniques in reading, spelling, English, arithmetic and citizenship. 

19. Ward, Ik'ttv and Edward Brice. Literac\ <i»d Bafi<. EU'wentar\ f.ducattnu for Adtdts (Washington: 
I'. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1961). 
Annotated bibliography provides e.vtensive coverage uf materials for L'. S. and foreign lit- 
eracy programs, professional leadership development and information sources. 
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